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By THE INTEGRITY. AND VIGILANCE | oF WHOSE 


ADMINISTRATION, CALAMITIES, SIMILAR TO THOSE 


HEREIN MENTIONED, HAVE PROVIDENTIALLY BEEN 
AVERTED FROM ENGLAND, THE F OLLOWING 
SHEETS ARE Mos RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED, AS A 


FEEBLE Tumork OF NATIONAL n 


BY A 


WELL WISHER OF HIS COUNTRY. 
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<= a dreh nation ſhould be induced by 
the intrigues of aſpiring individuals to throw 
off the reſtraint of law, that 11k which connects 
the looſe multitude ; and ſhould fall a victim to 
every deception, by which artful ambition can 
practiſe on popular credulity; is an event, in 
the contemplation of which, horror, pity, in- 
dignation and contempt, alternately take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the mind: and, whether we conſider 
the crimes, or commiſerate the ſufferings of 
France, it remains equally difficult to deter- 
mine, if the people of that country are more 
| atrocious than they are deluded; or their leaders 
more flagitious than they are futile. To a per- 
#3 4 nn 
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ſon ipteſtea with” theſe PT it will be 
readily conceived, that the peruſal of a work, 
entitled, The Secret Hiſtory of the Revolution of 


France, could not afford matter bf great enter- 
tainment. However, chance having put the 


bock into our hands, and it being known to us 
that the Author, who ſome years ago publiſhed 


an Account of his Travels round the World, * had 


acquired reputation as a man of conſiderable ta- 
lents and information, we were induced to read 


te work; and found, that the reaſonings it 
contained offered a corollary of a nature en- 


tirely different from that, which might be ex- 


pected, or that which Mr. Pages ananas 


— be .drawn from it. 


* 


The Reader man} not W to bad 3 in "EY 


es a narrative of the French revolutions, 1 
n regular rehearſal of a ſucceſſion of events, al! 
- Which are traced in characters of blood, and 


marked with the type of folly ;—that is not 
the obje& of the following publication. 'It 
would be needleſs to call over anew the melan- 
choly and nauſeous body of evidence, on which 


„ Travels round the Warld i in the Years 1767, nia, 1769, 1779, 
2771, 2 vol. 15 
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Europe has had has too ak reaſon to Nen 
its opinion, reſpecting the ſeries of revolutions, 
Which have ſucceeded each other in France 
ſince the year 1789: the teſtimony of facts is 
ſufficient. But were it not; we ſhould decline 
paſſing any ſtrictures on a ſubject, which has 
been treated in ſo brilliant and maſterly a man- 
ner by ſome of the ableſt pens in this country. 
"It may not, however, be unintereſting to the 
Reader, if we bring under his eye the teſtimony- 
in foro conſcientiæ of Mr. Pages, an ardent de- 
votee to French revolutionary principles; 
one, who, while under the influence of raptu- 
Tous enthuſiaſm, nay, in the middle of a climax 
of democratic rant, that turgid eloquence of the 
modern Pariſian ſchool, appears at times, as if 
the ſpirit of truth inſpired him; and like 
Balaam, who bleſſed thoſe he came to curſe, 
reprobates his countrymen, whom it was his 
8 intention to aPPLOVer 


It A to his man, in whom force of cBnſci= 
ence overcomes at times the ſtarts of fanaticifm, 
that we beg to call the attention of a particular 

part of our Readers, T hey may fondly dwell, 
2 a 4. ” if 
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# ey pleaſe, on ſuch congenial valiiges's a8 
this: Thence ſprang, without chief, without 
© grojet,' by the force alone of circumſtances, 
tothe moſt incredible and aſtoniſhing of revo- 
**!{j1tions ; a revolution, fertile of political won- 
te ders ; revolution, which, ſooner or later, 
bd will change the whole face of the. globe; 
rr will accelerate the eſtabliſhment of freedom 
| te in Aſia; expel the Engliſh from India; pro- 


t duce the regeneration of Muſſulmans; un- 
& rivet the fetters of the wretched inhabitants 


*. of Africa, whom, with mercileſs and tedious 
© ſufferings, we conſume at the foot of the 
5 ** ſugar- cane, only becauſe their complexion is 
b black ; which will liberate the Indians, __ 


* of Peru and Mexico; and penetrate as far as 
* the extreme limits of Chili and Terra di 
* Fuoco. Let them; afterwards peruſe the 
following Thoughts of the ſame Author ; nor 


wonder if we aſk them, know ye yy ſon's 
| JOU tupic Py 


The . of eloquence (the offspring 5 
of an inflamed imagination) which now pre- 
vails in France, will ſpare us, we ſhould hope, 
2 f the 


1. 
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the cenſure of our Reader, if a want ef fimpli- 
city appear in the dition of the preceding paſs. 
ſage, or in that of any of the other quotations, 
which form the following work: We have en- 
deavoured to ſoften the touches of the Author, 
wherever it ſeemed poſlible to do it, without devi. 
ating too widely from his text; but the modern 
French language takes frequently ſo great a la- 
titude of expreſſion, that it becomes often diffi- 
cult to follow its flights, and ſometimes indeed 
all tranſlation is ſet wholly at defiance.Depra- 
vity of taſte in literature can, however, only be 
ranked among the augæ of a revolution, in 
which depravity of morals, manners, and no- 
tions combine to convulſe and diſgrace the 
country. Had the infatuation of France hur- 
ried her into no greater errors, than ſuch as it 
had been the province of ſobered judgment, re- 
turning into its natural courſe, eaſily to redreſs; 
then ſhe had not foſtered, as a ſource of immu- 
nity to her exceſſes, licentious principles, ſub- 
verſive of that liberty, which ſhe profeſſed to 
worſhip; then had not the moſt valuable rights 
of nations been trampled under foot by rapa- 
cious individuals; Europe had not been de- 
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ed! in gores Aud he hiſtory. of* ali had 5 
not been blurred with the record of the moſt 
artful courſe of villainy on the part bf the lead- 
ers of faction, and of the moſt brute and ſtu pid 
compliance on that of * ae multitude chat 5 
ever __— ſaci * : 


p * # N 
* f * 


By the immediate operation. of 1 . 
which takes place in the mind on the viewing 
of contraſting objects, we are naturally led from 
| the conſideration of the calamitous condition of 
France to the contemplation of the proſperous 
ſtate of England; that iſland, which in the 
midſt of the agitation of Europe, lifts her bold 
head above the ſtorm, and defies its fury; 
that country, powerful in herſelf, but whoſe. 
principal ſtrength, in the conjuncture of this 
day, is derived from the energy of the preſent 
government. Here the great obligations which 
England owes to Mr. Pitt preſent themſelves 
before us. The time will come, when in the 
cool and impartial page of hiſtory it will be 
ſeen, with aſtoniſnment, that although in Eu- 
rope the moſt complicated courſe of politics 

chat ever embroiled the intereſts of nations, and 
| | 


* 


1 21 


at 48 the moft e and Sad faction 
that ever ſought to hamper the wheels of go- 
vernment, have reſpectively occurred under the 
adminiſtration. of Mr. Pitt; yet his well di- 
rected exertions and Ready zeal for the public 
welfare, have not only delivered this countr 
from the very jaws of deſtruction, but have 
” raiſed it to a ſtate of proſperity, wealth, and. 
national conſequence, unprecedented in the 
Britiſh annals. If Junius at a former period 
admitted his readineſs to ſuppoſe, ** that in 
„ public affairs it would have been impoſſible 
to deſert or betray Lord Chatham, without 
e doing an eſſential injury to this country; 
how well are we authoriſed by the circumſtances 
of the preſent time to ſay the ſame, and yet 
more, in regard to Mr. Pitt! 4 


ro 


But to revert to the ſubject of the following 
ſheets, —— 4 


The Hi ory 7 rhe Reval of F Fance, writ- 
ten by, Mr. Pages, * from which the paſſages, 


 * Hiſtoire Secrete ds ba Revolution F rangoiſe, Depuis la Convocation» 
tes Notables juſyi à ce Four ( Novembre 1, 1796,) contenant whe Foule 
de Particularitis peu connues, et des Extraits de tout ce gui a parꝭ de 
1 curieux ſur notre Revolution, tant en F. rance gu en Allemagne et en 


gieterre, Par Frangois Pager, 
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ai offered. to he public, are colleged. i is in 
two Volumes Octavo, printed at Paris 1 in 1797 : 
and commences with the aſſembling of the 
fſtates general, the diſcordia ſemina rerum, in the 
year 1789. In the title of the work, Mr. Pages 
announces that he extends his narrative. no far- 
ther than the firſt of N ovember 1796 (fourth 
year); which period embraces the ſanguinary 


events of the thirteenth and fourteenth Vende- 


miaire, or twelfth revolution: but it will be 
ſeen in the courſe of the following ſheets, that 
he afterwards treats of events ſubſequent to 


that time, and that he gives an account of the a 


conſpiracy of Babœuf in Floreal, and of the 


inſurrection and attack on the camp of Grenelle 


is in F 6 in a0 fifth n 7 


„ 


of July 1789, (the epocha of the ſiege of the 


þ baſtille) we have claſſed the matter incident to 


that part of the hiſtory. The remainder, fol- 


lows in ſeriating order, under the reſpective 


heads of the ſucceſſive revolutions. We have 
ſubjoined, occaſionally, Notes, moſthy explana- 
tory, where we thought them neceſſary to the 


| Reader's 


Under the . of firſt evolution, nene 5 


8 0 © wy — 


[- xiii : 1. 


Reader's „beg g informed of the -propiedh of 


public affairs, when the detail of incidents was 


unintereſting, and yet, without the knowledge 
of their conſequences, the thread of the ſtory 


would be loſt, and the reflections would pre- 
ſent themſelves i in a ſtate of confuſion. T1! fs: 


- 
V 


Twelve revolutions within the ſpace of en 


ſeven years: ſuch is the eventful hiſtory now 


before us! ſuch the foundation, on which trea- 


ties during that period between this country 


and France could have been eſtabliſhed! Among 
the commotions which# have taken place fince 
the year 1796, and which do not come under 
our preſent” conſideration, is the laſt and not 
leaſt heterogeneous revolution, effected at the 
point of the bayonet. by a Corfican adventurer |! 
Whether the foundation for treaty has derived 
ſolidity from the circumſtance of Bonaparte 
having uſurped the ſovereign power his con- 


duct with reſpect to the Ciſalpine Republic, to 
Venice, to Naples, to Tuſcany, &c. &c., not to 
mention his tranſactions. in Egypt, conſtitute a 


criterion, by which our judgment can hardly 
Tbs: N 2 
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* en che aſwepanites of Bonaparte «does S 


not properly come within. the limits of his 


" 


Introduction; yet we cannot refrain from ob- 


1 ferving, that, for two reaſons this man appears 

to form an enemy, if poſſible, more miſchievous 
to the welfare of France, and to the intereſts of 
Europe in general, than perhaps any of his 
Facobin fore-runners. Firſt; he unites in his : 
nature all the ambition, cruelty hypocriſy, 
which conſtituted the characteriſtic of the ſ& 

_ +. veral tyrants who preceded him ; with more 
craftineſs'to conceal, and more boldneſs to dif- 
Cover their workings, as occaſion ſhould re- 


quire. Secondly; every ſcattered particle of 
Facobin-fpirit is now as it were concentrated; 


and the people, harraſſed with paſt ſufferings, 


and dreading to incur ſeverer ones by reſiſtance, | 


are forced. to ſtoop under the preſent yoke. 
The reaſoning which influences the conduct of 


the French nation at this time reminds us of 


2 = xv FJ: 5 | 7 > 


* 


that, which guided the ola * who, when 
Dionyſius, hearing that ſhe prayed for the pre- 
ſervation of his life, aſked her why ſhe did ſo, 
replied, * 4 have ſeen the death of ſeveral 
<< tyrants, "and the ſucceſſor was always worſe 
« than the former : : then cameſt thou, worſe 
« than all the reſt; and if thou wert gone, I 
« fear what would become of us, if we ſhould 
*« have a worſe ſtill.” It is this mode of rea- 
ſoning, no doubt, that with the E rench nation 
at large proves a motive. to a temporary com- 
pliance with circumſtances. But it belongs 
not to us, nor would ät indeed be poſſible, to 
calculate the chances, which may ultimately 
determine the fate of that gens nata in vanes 
tumultus: and as for Bonaparte;—whether his 
fate, in its viciſſitudes, ſhall reſemble that of 
Tabmas Kouli Khan, or Tippoo Saib, it matters 
; not we form a conjecture; while. we have the 
. | ſatisfactory conviction that on the firmneſs only, 
which directs the preſent counſels of the Britiſh 
cabinet, depend the ſafety, liberty, and peace * 
England and the civilized world. „ 
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From Revolution the Firſt, 


Fuly 14, 1789.* 


Vol. 1. PAGE 198.—In the boſom of the 
National Aſſembly were ſown the latent ſeeds of 
diſcord, That diſcord began to manifeſt itſelf 


9 Although the arrangement of the work, here offered to the 
public, has been already ſpoken of in the Introduction; yet it 
may not be unneceſſary to requeſt the Reader to obſerve, that the 


dclaſſi fication of the revolutions, in the courſe of the following 


ſheets, is adopted, not in the ſame view as it is by Monſ. Pages, 


who employs it as a link of connection neceſſarily ariſing out of 


his ſubject, by which the chain of narration is preſerved, and the 
order of events marked; but, as a mere head of chapter, under 


which the matter, incident to each revolution, may more methodi- 


cally be placed, than were it deviouſly culled, and thrown looſely 
into one general courſe of reflections. | 


B | as 


Tal. 
as ſoon as 2. neceſſity aroſe of- proceeding to a 


declaration of __ ; and the conteſt encreaſed 
in ardour, on the diſcuffion taking place re- 


ſpecting the ſhare in legiſlation, which the 


king ſhould be allowed to poſſeſs. Theafſem- 
bly firſt proceeded to ſettle the declaration of 


rights; as an architect, who, in laying the 


foundation of an edifice, commences by placing 


the firſt ſtone, which is to ſerve as the baſis of 


the ſuperſtructure. That declaration which 
ought only to have exhibited ſome eternal 


truths applicable to every form of government, 


appeared on. firſt inſpection, to be very ſimple 
in its nature, and little liable to conteſtation or 
doubt. But it was ſoon felt, that nothing is 


more difficult in itſelf, and perhaps more dan- 


gerous in its conſequences, than the proclaim- 
ing aloud to the multitude thoſe grand princi- 
ples, which are eſtabliſhed on the abſtract rea- 
fonings of metaphyſics: for the many are too 
much inclined to adopt ſuch among them, as 
either favour, or ſerve for a pretext to licenſe; 
while they reject others, that have a contrary 
ä 

Different ſchemes, exhibiting the declaration 
of rights, were offered daily in great numbers. 


The difficulties notwithſtanding, which that 


ſubject preſented, ſeemed to be encreafing; in- 
ſomuch that the ableſt perſons began to fear, 
not without reaſon, as the event has fince con- 


_ firmed, leſt as declaration of the rights of man 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be leſs entitled to that appellation, 
than to the name of a declaration of war be= 


_ tween the different ranks of ſociety. 


Vor. i. p. 200.—The Reader is acquainted 


with the declaration of rights, made by the ſe- 


cond conſtituent aſſembly; and he will per- 


ceive that it contains, as well as other compo- 
ſitions exhibited, of the like nature, a great 


many of thoſe principles, founded on poſitions 


more ſpecious than true, and conſequently de- 
lufive, which we cenſured in the ſcheme of 
Monſ. Syeies.* The examination of the firſt 


article, which is the moſt important one in that 


declaration, will ſufficiently illuſtrate the pro- 


priety of our arguments; it lays down, * that 


* man is born equal in rights, and continues to 


* poſſeſs that equality.” Liberty and equality 


of natural rights are probably here meant; in 
which caſe, there is not a maxim, thus laid 
down, more erroneous, and more deſtructive of 
all ſociety. This may be clearly demonſtrated; 


but in doing it, we mult recur to principles, 


which the afſembly did not take into the ſcope 


of its contemplation: it appears not to. have 


known that there are certain poſitions, which 
are calculated the more ſurely to miſlead, as on 


»The obſervations made by Mr. Pages on the ſchemes of a 
conſtitution exhibited by Meſſrs. Syeies, Mounier, and Lafayette, 


being very curſory, we have thought it unneceſſary to give an ac- 
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count of them. 
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a firſt view, they carry the appearance of truth, 


The vulgar multitude diſcover but one ſenſe. 


in the general propoſition above mentioned; 


which is the ſenſe that moſt flatters their 


wiſhes: the metaphyſical meaning, removed 
beyond the reach of their capacity, eſcapes their 
notice. The grand error of the aſſembly con- 
fiſted in having advanced for axiom a theorem, 
which ſtood in need of rigid demonſtration ; 
and which very likely, after a proceſs of geo- 
metrical exactneſs, would have exhibited, inſtead 
of a theorem, a problematical queſtion only; 


the analyſis of which would have given for re- 


ſult this propoſition: * All men, without diſ- 
4 tinction, poſſeſs an equal right to the juſtice 
« and humanity of their fellow creatures.” 
Surely a principle, ſo clear, fo true, and ſuſcep- 
tible of the higheſt degree of argumental evi- 
dence, could never have been perverted and 
miſuſed by the people. 

What does the vulgar multitude of every 


nation know, or what idea can it form of na- 


tural right ? What benefit, too, would it derive 
from a knowledge of that right; fince man no 
where exiſts in a ſtate of nature; on the con- 
trary, he lives in ſociety, and can defire nothing 


beyond the melioration of his lot, in that ſtate 


of ſociety? Is the generality of people capable 
of perceiving that the propoſition ſet forth in 
the declaration of rights, admitting even it were 
true, ceaſes to be ſo from the moment that men, 

con- 


„ 
conjoining, form a body- politic? Is it not on 
the contrary, more natural it ſhould perſuade 
itſelf, that, perfect equality being eſtabliſhed 


among mankind, the abolition of property, in- 


compatible with that equality, ought to be the 
conſequence ?—Yes ;—ſurely it is: and ſtrictly 
too have the poorer ranks of people followed 
the dictates of that mode of reaſoning, by being 
guilty of the moſt enormous exceſſes ſince the 
declaration of rights. It were then much to 
be wiſhed, that on the contrary, nothing. had 
been omitted, in order to curb, rather than add 
new ferment to that ſpirit of licenſe. Mr. 
Malouet ſufficiently repreſented the evils that 


would reſult from inveſting metaphyſical rea- 
ſonings with the character of laws. The En- 


gliſh bill of rights was the production of an 
age, in which ſcholaſtic ſubtilties were blended 
with diſcuſſions of every kind; yet, the firſt 
principles of natural and political univerſal 
rights, founded in abſtract theory, were witely 
thrown aſide in the framing of that grand 
charter, Ol 


Vol. i. p. 214.— The king was deprived of 
the abſolute veto, or unqualified negative voice 


in the legiſlature; although Mr. de Mirabeau, 


the elder, frankly owned that he would rather 
live at Conſtantinople than in France, if the 


laws of the latter country ſhould be framed 


without the concurrence of the monarch's con- 
| 3 B 3 ſent. 
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ſent. His aſſertion in that reſpect was founded 
in reaſon; and became additionally juſt, when 
the reſolution of not dividing the legiſlature 
into two houſes was perfiſted in. Loy noe ring 
Mirabeau has played too great a part in the 


hiſtory of the revolution, not to claim particu- 
lar mention being made of him in this place.“ 


Mr. de Mirabeau was one of thoſe uncommon 


the age in which they live, and even that of 
facceeding generations, provided circumſtances 


concur to place them in their proper ſphere of 


action. The revolution was an event, without 


which, he could never have diſplayed the full 
extent of his powers. Out of the popular aſ- 
femblies of the nation, he would have been 


known to the world only by: works tranfitorily 
intereſting, which never would have furniſhed 
a criterion, whereby a true judgment could 
have been formed of his greateſt talent, that of 
haranguing extempore from the roſtrum ; and 


as it were commanding the ſubject afſembly, 
from the extreme heights of genius and elo- 


Fe reaſon given by Mr. Pages for dwelling ſo long on the 


article of Mirabeau, is the one we have to offer alſo in behalf of 
ourſelves, for following his example. We confeſs that we are alſo 


prompted to expatiating on this article, by the further motive, that 
it affords a ſtriking example of the levity of mind, in the French 


nation. That people would have been as puzzled perhaps, to'give 
a good reaſon for the exceſs of their engauement in the firſt inſtance, 
as they would have been at a loſs in the ſecond, to account for their 


ſubſequent digoute | 
8 quence, 


men, who ſeem born to influence the fate of 
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quence. The talent of extempore clocution is 


allowed to be ſpecially favourable to diſputa- 


tion: beſide which, an impreſſive ſtyle of action; 
a melodious and clear tone of voice; an ardent 


mind, and a cool unalterable command of tem- 
per; a luſt, not for true fame, but of playing, 
at any caſt, a conſpicuous part; a rapid and 
ſeething torrent of eloquence; extenfive erudi - 


tion; a perfect knowledge of human nature, 
and a conſummate ſkill in the art of working 


* 8 
on the paſſions of a numerous aſſembly ; —all 


thoſe qualities co- operated in Mirabeau to af - 


fect, lead away, ſubdue the mind of his audi - 
tary ;. and, finally, to evince how great is the 
power, poſſeſſed by the ſtrong lever of elo- 
quence. Armed with this force, Mirabeau 
raiſed at pleaſure the ſtorms of opinion; ſhook 

every imagination; and gave the ſtrongeſt im- 
pulſe to the movement of the revolution: he 
excited and repreſſed at will, the moſt violent 
commotions; and to him with particular pro- 


priety may be applied, the words of Æſchines, 


ſpeaking of an oration of Demoſthenes: What 
* would have been your applauſe, had you heard 
% him pronounce it?”* The admiration and 


 * Aſchines opened his lectures at Rhodes, with the two orations 
that had occaſioned his baniſhment from Athens, to which great 


encomiums were given: but when they heard that of Demoſthenes, 
the people redoubled their applauſes, and acclamations. It was 


then he ſpoke theſe words ſo laudable in the mouth of a rival, and 
an enemy: But what applauſes would yon bave beſtowed, had 


v yau heard Nemoſthenes himſelf pronounce it? 


B4 enthu- 


KY. 


enthufiaſm excited by the great talents of Mira- 


beau, were carried to ſuch a length, that at the 


moment when the partizans of the abſolute Veto 
were unrelentingly e Mirabeau, who 


tenaciouſly ſupported an opinion in favour of 
the abſolute Negative being veſted in the king, 
remained no leſs the man of the people. Well 
aware of his advantage, he did not ſcruple to 


ſay, that a man like him, could not eaſily be 
rendered unpopular. Mirabeau, like moſt great 


men, had ſtrong paſſions: he was uſed to con- 
feſs his errors himſelf, as alſo not to conceal the 
immorality and exceſſes of his private life. 
Even under a peaceable government, he had led 
a ſtormy exiſtence; and he ſeemed to have at- 
tained his proper element, when he was tranſ- 


go into the middle of -political tempeſts. 


Je did not live long enough to render it poſ- 

ſible to pronounce poſitively, whether he had 
a ſecret plan, or of what nature it might be. 
Every thing, however, leads to a belief, that it 
was his intention to favour the views of the 
Orleans faction, in the aſſurance of becomin 


prime miniſter. Mirabeau lived too long for 


his fame: it is now evident that he was a man 
ready to proſtitute his talents to every party, 
and reſolved to play off each, according as the 
Intereſt of his ambition ſhould direct. We 


ſhall retouch this ſketch of his portrait, when we 


reach the epocha, at which he terminated his 


career. It will then be ſeen that he never was a 


real 


LS] 
real ſtateſman, ſtill leſs a good citizen. His 
immorality and ambitious views, the latter of 
which, however, did not lead him ſo far as to 
aſpire to the acting of a firſt character, pre- 
vented him from immortalizing himſelf more 
gloriouſly, by procuring to France a conſtitu- 
tion, nearly fimilar to that of America, or to 
that which we adopted in the year 1795. It 
would have been ſuch an act, that would have i 
entitled him to the appellation of a great man: 
inſtead of which, he can only be called an elo- 
quent and cunning impoſtor; an egotiſt; an 
ambitious man of an ordinary caſt: who did 
not even poſſeſs that numerous eloquence, 
which bears the ordeal of the cloſet, in the 
5 ſame degree as Cicero and Demoſthenes. * 
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lt muſt be owned, indeed, that Mirabeau is ſadly depreciated 


ere :—not even allowed to poſſeis : 
Yemoſthenes ! | 5 poſſeſs the talents of Cicero and 
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Revolution the Second. 


place of the fifth and feb of Odier, 1765. 


vol. i. p. 231.—Tt was not till after two 
days, that the tranſactions of Verſailles were 
known at Paris: this will appear the more ex- 


traordinary, if the proximity of the two places, 


and the intercourſe ſubſiſting between them, 


be conſidered. The effect e by the 


news of thoſe e is more eaſily imagined 
than deſcribed. 


Vol. i. p. 23 3 ſound of the Yocfin, 


and of the drums beating to arms in all quarters, 


had kept the town for ſeveral hours in a a ſtate 


„This revolution, with the attendant maſſacres, and the con- 
ſequent event of the king, queen, and royal family, being led cap- 
tive by the mob to Paris, was founded chiefly on two circumſtances, 
frequently alluded to in the courſe of this work, and much inſiſted 
on, as heavy charges of accuſation againſt the ſovereign, and his 
friends. Theſe circumſtances were two entertainments given 
under the ſanction of the court, by the gardes du corps, on the firſt 
and ſecond of October, to * „ of Flanders, on its arrival 
at Verſailles, 


+ The entertainments of the firſt and ſecond of Ober. Vide 
Gow 5 above, 


of 


— 


n ÞF 


of commotion; when a deputation from the peo- 
ple came to Mr. Lafayette, requiring, ** that the 


* king be forthwith conducted to Paris, and 


* the regiment of Flanders, together with the 
* gardes du corps, exterminated.” Mr. de La- 
fayette, while endeavouring in vain to divert 
the people from their purpoſe, received a letter 


from the municipality, enjoining him to ſet: 


out inſtantly with the Parifian army, for Ver- 
failles. The general diſcovered great emotion 
at this meſſage ; and, caſting an anxious eye on 


the numerous battalions, which ſurrounded. 
him, gave the order for departure. It muſt 


never be loſt fight of, that the Orleans faction 


| contributed not a little to keeping the puhlic 


mind in a ſtate of ferment, either by means of 
the journaliſts in its pay, or through its libera- 
lity, not to ſay its profuſeneſs, at the palais 
royal. | 
The national aſſembly, whoſe apathy, durin 
all theſe tranſactions at Verſailles, is truly aſto- 
niſhing, was purſuing its deliberations with 
unaltered tranquillity, The promotion of 
Mounier to the prefidency was a meaſure which 
greatly irritated the people, who conſidered him 
a traitor, becauſe he had delivered an opinion 
decidedly in ſupport of the royal ſanction in le- 
giſlation; and becauſe his ſyſtem for the divi- 
fion of the legiſlative body into two houſes was 
well known. Mr. Mounier, however, was one 
of the principal authors of the revolution, and 
one 


TE Bat.” 
one of the original leaders of the patriotic party. 
He was a man of integrity, and poſſeſſed of ex- 
tenſive knowledge;—but the vulgar multitude 


will be ever vulgar, and incapable of diſcerning. 


* 


its true friends. 


Vo“. i. p. 235.— During the courſe of the 
diſcuflion,* an extraordinary commotion and 
ferment prevailed throughout the aſſembly; 
and every thing ſeemed to indicate, a violent 
and imminently pending ſhock. Mr. de ..4i= 
rabeau, aware of what was in agitation, (ſince 
he, together with d'Orleans, was probably the 
ſecret ſpring of action,) approaching Monnier, 
the preſident, ſaid to him in a low voice, 


« at any rate, you put a ſtop to the ſcandalous. 


te diſpute in which they are there engaged. 
«© Time prefles ;—there is not a moment to 
« loſe.” = i — | | 
The event ſoon juſtified the aſſertion of 
Mirabeau. About three o'clook thouſands of 
women were ſeen advancing along the avenue, 


| The diſcuſſion was, on the neceſſity of ſending a deputation, 


compoſed of the preſident, and ſome of the repreſentatives, to the 


king, beſeeching him to give a literal acceptance of the declara- 
tion of rights. Y | | 


Which 


with injunctions not to proceed to any 
act. The dragoons were now intermixed with 


which leads from Paris; Maillard at their head.“ 
They ſtopt and forced back into the rear of 
their legion all thoſe couriers, who ſought to get 
the ſtart of them, in order to convey the alarm 
of their approach to Verſailles. 


Vo. i. p. 240.— The news of the approach 
of the army of Paris, opportunely created a di- 
verſion from all the ſcenes of that day.+ Order 


was forthwith given that the regiment of Flan- 


ders, be again under arms; but 3 


oſtile 


the people. About ten o'clock Mr. Mounier, 
entering the aſſembly, read to the people, and 
women, aſſembled together, the pure and un- 


qualified acceptance, juſt given by the king, to 


divers articles of the conſtitution. 


Vor. i. p. 242.— The Pariſian troops, fa- 
tigued with their march, and harraſſed by the 
badneſs of the weather, ſought only a place of 
ſhelter, where they might enjoy ſome reſt; 
and, having attained that object, a tranquil night 


The firſt exceſſes which enſued on the arrival of this multitude 
at Verſailles, are too notorious ; and, from the unnatural ferocity of 
the actors in thoſe ſcenes, too little inviting to render the recital of 
them here, either neceſſary or agreeable; beſides, thoſe of the 
next day, ſtill more fatal in their conſequences, muſt find place in 


this collection; and it would be dwelling tediouſly on a painful 


+ Tumults of the fifth of October. 5 
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 Taceceded to the tumult of the preceding day. 


Mr. Lafayette thought he might alſo venture to 
indulge in repoſe ; but dreadful events ſoon oc- 
curred, to rouſe him from his fatal, and, it muſt 


be owned, no leſs ſurpriſing than . * ſecu- 


rity. Thoſe legions of women, who had left 
Paris on the preceding day, paſſed the night, 
ſtationed partly in the hall of the national aſ- 


— and partly in the parade guard-room. 
1 


Some hired ruffians, who were diſperſed among 
the citizens, finiſhed the work of inflaming their 
minds. Thus, having mutually intoxicated 
each other with rage, they fallied forth at day- 
break, greedy of revenge, and thirſting after 
blood. It was about five o'clock ; and the dawn 
was beginning to appear, when the throng ad- 


vaneed towards the palace. In the general diſ- 


order, occaſioned by the events of the day before, 
the moſt ordinary precautions againſt accidents 


were omitted to be taken ; and the unruly mul- 


titude found no difficulty in penetrating into 
the royal court of the palace. The gardes du 
corps took arms; when a muſquet ſhot, the 


_  effe@ either of imprudence, or rather perhaps 


of miſtaken zeal, coming from a window in the 


caſtle, extended a citizen lifeleſs on the ground. 
 Rouſed at this fight, and uttering terrible im- 


Precations, chiefly againſt the queen, the crowd 
ruſhed forward to immediate vengeance. Al- 


ready were the aſſailants aſcending the great 
flight of ſteps at the entrance, when the gardes 


du 


\ 


1 15 1 


du corps appeared. Mr. Miomandre de Sainte 
Marie, one of that regiment, advancing im 


tuouſly forward, was fo fiercely attacked, as to 


be able with difficulty, to effect his retreat to 


the main body, which, immediately falling 


back, took its ſtation partly in the king's ſaloon, 


and partly in the great hall. The ruffians then 


bent their courſe towards the queen's apart- 
ments, attacking thoſe Who were on guard there. 
In vain Mr. Tardivet de Repaire endeavoured 
to enter, in order to ſtop the paſſage of the 
frantic multitude : he was aſſailed, and fell un- 
der the weight of reiterated blows. At length, 
after diſarming a man, who aimed a thruſt at 
him with a pike, he ſucceeded in getting upon 
his legs; and was parrying with that very wea- 
pon, the repeated charges of the bayonet from a 
foldier, when the door of the king's room was 
ſuddenly opened, and two of his brother officers 


pulled him in through the aperture. During that 


time, a guard of the queen's chamber was mer- 
cileſsly dragged down the ſtair-caſe, in the ſight 
of Mr. Miomandre de Sainte Marie; who, ſolely 
alarmed for the ſafety of the princeſs, continued 
to force his way through the tide of an enraged 
mob, and neither the fight of Mr. de Repaire, 


who was then ſtruggling againſt a band of aſ- 


ſaſſins, nor the din raiſed by a party of ſavages, 


who, with hideous howls, were threatning death 


around, could turn him from his purpoſe, or retard 


his progreſs, On reaching thequeen's apartment, 


. he 
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he cried to a woman, who was at the further 
end of an inner room, Madam; fave the 


— 


„ 


« queen. I am here alone oppoſed to two thou- 
te {and tigers, who ſeek to take her life.” Ha- 
ving faid this, he ſhut the door; and it was 
not many minutes before the thruſt of a pike, 
brought him to the ground. At the ſame mo- 


ment another aſſailant, coming up, ſtruck him 


on the head with the but end of his muſquet, 


and left him ſenſeleſs, weltering in blood. The 


ruffians, ſuppoſing him killed, proceeded to ri- 


fe his pockets, and afterwards returned to the 
grand hall, where they poſſeſſed themſelves of 


the arms. Mr. Miomandre, after ſome time, 
recovering his ſenſes, and obſerving that there 
were then only four perſons remaining at the 
door, collected what ſtrength was left him, and 


fortunately effected his eſcape, Mr. de la Roque 


Saint Virieu, who was on guard in the queen's 


hall, ſeeing that there was-no time to be loſt, 


forced his way, with five or fix of his compa- 
nions, into the firſt apartment: they then pe- 


netrated as far as the antichamber; and were 


afterwards admitted into her own room; from 
whence they retired again immediately, in order 
to afford her time to dreſs. The queen in 
haſte ſlipping on an under coat and ſtockings, 
and throwing a cloak over her ſhoulders, went 


to the king, through a back way called the 


king's lobby. While the was proceeding through 


that part of the palace, known by the name of 
1 Oeil 


— 


Sx. 
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threatning tone, exclaiming, ** ſhe is a Meſſa- 
6 lina; we mult hang her; we muft devauy 


which was heard at that inſtant, contributed tg 


encreaſe her terror. She reached, however, the 


place whither ſhe was going; and, burſting into 
a flood of tears, as ſhe entered the king's apart - 
ment, friends: dear friends, ſhe cried; “ fave 
„ me and my children!” She found in the 
room only the. dauphin, whom Madame Tour- 
zel had juſt brought thither. The king, rouſed 
from fleep at the moment of the caſtle being | 
firſt aſſailed, had dreſſed himſelf in haſte z and 
gone to the queen, had entered her apartment 
at one door, in the very moment, when ſhe had 
gone out of it, in queſt of him, by another, 
His alarm at not ſeeing her, was no ſooner re- 
moved by the guards, who were {till on the 
ſpot, than he returned to his own chamber; 
Where having found her, they afterwards pro- 
ceeded together to fetch their daughter. It 


p 


became neceflary now, that they ſhould turn 


their thoughts to preparing themſelves to ap- 
| Pear before the people. We muſt in juſtice 
confeſs that Lewis XVI. on this occaſion, ma- 
nifeſted a great degree of reſolution, Nero,* 


in 


The difference between the conduct of Louis XVI. and that 
of Nero, in a nearly fimilar predicament of perſonal danger, ſo 
far from being a remarkable DG is merely the natural and 


neceſs 


Oeil de Bœuf, ſhe diſtinguiſhed voices in 3 
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in an almoſt amilar conjuncture, was at a loſs 


to find a place ſufficiently ſecure, wherein to 
conceal himſelf. ' The garde, du corps too, on 


thoſe days, by their heroic valour, would have 


effaced (could any thing obliterate them,) the 
Erimes committed in the orgies of the fifth and 


lected together, now entrenched themſelves in 
the Oeil de Bœuf, by means of different articles 
of furniture, with which they barricaded the 


doors. But an hideous noiſe was ſoon heard; 


the brigands knocked with redoubled fury ; a 


pannel already gave way, and nothing but death 


ſeemed now awaiting every one, when ſaddenly 
a profound calm ſucceeded to the tumult. 
The national Pariſian guard, who, on hearing 


of the diſtaſtrous ſcenes which were paſſing in 


the palace, had loſt no time in marching to its 


relief, were arrived. Already they were pour- 


ing in on all ſides; and in the ſpace of a very 
few minutes, the apartments were cleared of 


the brigands. A great number of the gardes 


neceſſary reſult of the different ſituation of a ſoul armed with in- 
nocence, and of one under the preſſure of guilt, What wonder then 
that the conduct of theſe two men ſhould not be fimilar ? Mr, 
Pages does not diſcover his uſual penetration in this comparifon = 
but Homer ſleeps ſometimes. _- | : ER 

®* Theſe crimes were; putting white cockades in their hats, 


ſinging O / Richard O! mon roi, with ſome other ſongs of a ſi- 
milar tendency, and, throughout a joyous evening, 1 


fentiments of loyalty, and attachment to the king and the royal 
du 


* 


fixth of October.“ All thoſe who could be c- 


| 
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Hands. Meſſieuts Deſuttes, and Varicourt, 
taken by ſurpriſe in the firſt onſet, had been 


: TY 1 5 
du corps had unfortunately fallen into thelp 


maſfacred ; and their heads, ſtuck on the point 
of two ſ pears; were afterwards borne to Paris, 
and carried about in triumph at the palais royal; 
Divers parties of the enraged mob were con- 
tending among themſelves, as to the manner in 


which they ſhould exerciſe their mercileſs . 


cw on the devoted priſoners in their hands, 
e were for hanging them at the lamp- poſts; 
while others were calling aloud for the aid of a 
murderer of their gang, called 66 Coupe- tete; 


that was the name aſſumed by this man, or ra- 


ther monſter, who. was diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of the rabble by a long beard, and two 
white plates, which he wore Upon his breaſt, 


Vor. i. p. 249.— The king had no foones 
appeared upon one of the balconies, accompa- 
nied by the queen and royal children, than a 
voice cried out, let the king come to Paris.“ 
Theſe words being echoed on every ſide by the 
people and the army around; Mr. Lafayette 
came forward, and announced that it was the 
monarch's intention to comply with the wiſhes 
of the capital. The national afſembly in con- 
ſequence paſſed a decree, by which the king 
and the conſtituent body were declared inſepa- 


rable during that ſeflion. The aſſembly alſo 
nominated a deputation of one hundred of its 


C2 members, 
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l for the purpoſe of accompanying the 
king on his journey to Paris. A conſiderable . 
detachment of the army, a train of 8 


immenſe concourſe of women, and > armed 
with 2 opened the W s a 


. P. 250.—The main body of che 
army cloſed the retinue, which formed an ap- 


rance at once awful and hideous, inaſmuch 
as it muſt not be omitted that Coupe-tete,” 


4 man with a long beard; wearing a high cap, 


and carrying on his ſhoulder a bloody axe, was 
in the van. This man, with his hair, his gar- 
ments, his hands dripping gore, and his face 
beſmeared alſo with blood, walked between 
two ruffians, who bore upon a lance, the one 
the head of Deſuttes, the other that of Vari- 
court. This extraordinary proceſſion offered 


to the ſpectator at one and the ſame time the 


fourfold repreſentation, of a laughter, a civic 


feaſt, a ſaturnalia, and a triumphal and war 


proceſſion. The monarch might have been 
equally taken for a father in the middle of his 


family, for a victim ſurrounded by his execu- 
tioners, or for a prince dethroned, and led in 
triumph captive by his ſubjects. It is a cir- 
cumſtance not, perhaps, the leaſt remarkable of 


all theſe uncommon incidents, that Lafayette 
had not credit enough to prevent the two bleed- 


ing heads being born before the king's car- 
1 5 at a moment too, when the rr re- 
| | ſtored | 


* ko op oY pee fed oo 


4 21 = | 


ored to their diba ſenübility and affection 
towards their ſovereign, would certainly not 


have refuſed to remove from before his eye, ſo 


frightful and diſguſting a ſight.— And there 
are thoſe, who to this day, term that man 


the -N and moſt faithful friend of 
Lewis EVI | 


8 4 


Voi i. 7. 2 254.—flt i is alſo certain, that the 


| Duke of Orleans, Mirabeau, and Laclos, who 


has ſo ably drawn his own portrait; that is to 
ſay, deſcribed Crime, and all its infernal ma- 


chinations, in his Novel entitled, Les Liai- 
ſons Dangereuſes ;—in ſhort, the Orleans party 
took advantage of the imprudence of the court, 


in order to ſtir up the people, ay "om the 
Foy family t to be murdered. | 


Vor. i. p. 2 5 3 Duke of Orleans had 
on his ſide Mirabeau, whoſe ambition was di- 
rected to becoming miniſter under that prince. 


It appears alſo that Necker, without being de- 


voted to him, did not poſſeſs courage ſufficient 
to oppoſe his views: and it is no leſs certain 
that all his family, eſpecially the Baroneſs de 


Stael, and many perſons, in habits of intimacy 


with Necker, were at bottom attached to 
Orleans. 


1215.—F artumately d'Orleans had a timidity, | 


a cowardice of character, as unworthy of a 
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plats oY mM 6iting 4 eouſpirator three of: 
dur times did he miſs reaping the fruit of his 
_ -_ to he n 
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, quel, that e was alſo far from poſſeſſing 


the genius, though he might very likely have 


all the audacity, neceſſary for a. conſpirator. 
The ſame is to be ſaid of. Ribelpiews and - 
Marat: thus, when the Baroneſs & Stael ſays, 


in a work ſhe has lately publiſhed, © that. our 
* revolution has not been deficient in producing 


10 great men,” ſhe.certainly. neither alluded to a 


Lafayette, nor a Dumourier; nor yet to any of 
dur conſpirators; many among whem have ſur- 
paſſed the ancients in villany, without poſſeſſ. 
1 1 their ee or e 


* 


be nd, i in the — of the Canes de-Miras 
beau; who felt — he was formed to fill a 
place in the ſtates general of France; if, in 


order to merit that ſituation, it were ſufficient 
to poſſeſs the talent of overthrowing every 
thing, without having that of creating any 
thing to ſupply the place of what was deſtroyed; 

who was well aware that he ſhould have ob- 


n enumerating the Uſerent cauſes of the revolutions i in 


F * 


At 


1 a ned n q 


diſowned him. The nobility knew not the 
3 of a man of genius, and was puniſhed for 


ae ed the neb/e/e, provided with the triple 
weapons of daring principles, -reſentment, and 


. 8 1 


Nacles to encounter, eſpecially i in conſequence 


of his Secret Hifory of - the Court of Berlin; 
and who, therefore, had recourſe to caballing, 
in order to work his way, and ſecure his elec- 
tion. As a gentleman of Provence, he addreſſed 
himſelf to that claſs of his countrymen ;. they 


—— Mirabeau was received with 
arms by the third eſtate; and entered the 


great talents. Mirabeau may not improperly 


| "be compared to a weight in a balance: remove 


that weight, and place it in the oppoſite ſcale, 
you have an ea houſe in the legiſlature, and 
a revolution of a quite different nature. 


vor. i, p. 273 3. But has not that aembly# 
overſtrained the principles of philoſophy and 
reaſoning? Has it not run the riſk of reducing 
the revolution to the nullity of the mathema- 
tical point, in ſeeking to regulate it by meta- 
phyſical propoſitions? Has it not proceeded much 
too great lengths? Has it not deſtroyed more 
than it has created, and thrown- down more 
than it has replaced ? Has it nat fallen into the 
error of Joſeph II.? The attempt at reformae 
ws if it embraces too many o_—_ at we 


5 5 . The confluent aſembly, | 
C 4 | runs 
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kuns the filk of ſucceeding in none; and it 14 


more eſpecially with reſpect to the fundamental 

| Hinvvations of an empire, that more ſhould be 

left to the effect of time, than to the ſtroke of 
the reforming axe. A more forcible illuſtra- 


A the record of hiſtory, is afforded by the event 
df our revolution. In a political point of view; 


itſelf, could any thing be of more dangerous 
tendency, than that haſty march ſo devouring 
and deſtructive in its effect? Thence the ob- 


_ Eeflantly neceſſary to counteract; thence” tov, 
all that blood, which ſtill continues to flow; 
all the victims that have ſince falle. 


Iute, or, perhaps, with the intention of illuding 
the vigilant eye of Mr. de Mirabeau, whoſe 
concert with the Duke of Orleans could not but 
decaſion him uneaſineſs, had ſought to gain him 
over to his intereſts. He conſulted him on the 
means of giving a new caſt to the conſtitution. 
Mirabeau was of opinion, that a nation cannot 
enjoy, to their full extent, its political rights, 
br at leaſt thoſe deareſt of all rights, tranquillity 
and ſecurity of property, except under a kingly 
government. He contended - that d 
mould be circumſcribed within conſtitutional 


into 


tion of that grand truth than any to be found in 


as well as for the intereſt even of that revolution 


ſtacles and numberleſs plots, which it was in- 


8 8 


Vol. i. p. 375.— The king, always irreſo- 


limits, in order to prevent it from degenerating - 


a 
a. 


SL 


oo... WT 
into deſpotiſm; but, at the ſame time, that it 
mould Gan a barrier againſt the inroads of the 
rabble. Mirabeau, in his anſwer to the king, 
ſaid, „that he ſaw no other ſtep to be taken, 
e than that of the monarch placing himſelf in 
* ſome part of the kingdom, whence he might 
<< with ſafety ſubmit to the legiſlature thoſe mo- 

* difications in the government, which ſhould be 
* judged indiſpenſably neceſſary. Louis XVI. 
adopted, though perhaps reluctantly, the pro- 
poſal, or, at leaſt, feigned to adopt it. Some 

eſſays were accordingly made of a concerted 
plan, preparatory to its execution; but the 
death of Mirabeau ſoon after took place. It 

muſt be obſerved here, that Mirabeau, who was 

paid by d' Orleans, received, on this occaſion, 

money alſo from the king; although he was 

very far from believing that the advice he gave 

was either practicable, or likely to be attended 
5 with ſucceſsss. e 


Vol. i. p. 376.— The obſequies of Mira- 
beau could not be termed funeral rites, they 
were rather a triumph; and ſuch an one too, 
as never hero of ancient Rome obtained. Aſi- 
atic treaſures did not grace the pomp, neither 
were captive kings in chains ſeen following in 
proceſſion; Mirabeau alone formed all the ma- 
jeſty of this triumph. Behold on the ſummit 
of fame he is now ranked among the immortal 
tribe! His effigy meets every eye; his name is 


ä 


* 


00 == 


to 


. t PY 1 
on every tongue; and itz f in n church 
of St. Genevieve, in the Pantheon, that. he is 
' going to receive divine honours ;“ he is about 
to de placed between Voltaire and Rouſſeau, 
beſide Deſcartes. All Paris, an innumerable 


_ __ throng, the Pariſian army, a million of men, 


the whole nation, 5 2 — of its rrpevien- 

Wes, ACCOMPANIL un pomp. E He 
gr us now call to mind Mirabeau, on his 
entering into life, eſcaped from the priſons of 
France, wandering. about Halland, without an 
_— and daſtitute of bread ; hiring himſelf 
to a bookſeller, and undertaking for a liveli- 
hood, the tranſlation of a work, written in a 
language which he did not underſtand; pro- 
curing a Grammar and 2. Dictionary, and learn« 
ing Engliſh by degrees, as he. proceeded i in the 
verſion he had undertaken. It is curious to 
compare this anecdote of his life with that, 
when, in his laſt illneſs, he could fee and eee 
from his bed, citizens of all orders, women of 
* nem en n EO 1 of 


! 28 8 


* os this fubje& Mr. Pages has the , following note: (vt i. 
p. 307.) 6 16 myſt not be — 5 from this expreſſion, op | 
20 wy aps, may be rather inflated, that divinity was 8 

to oor great men, or thoſe who have been —— 
"due: no invocations are addrefſe to them 3 no went — 
4% them, It will moreover be ſeen in the ſequel of this er 
4% that the honours of the Pantheon have been as prodigally 
« fiowed, as the (olemaity of an oath has beon'lavidaly pr ur eg 


« or a8 laws and decrees have been paſſe az 
"« as s ſoon revoked as promulgated Ae 4 me N n 
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the city, to the Rreet in which he lived 
crowding round his houſe; fixing anxious 
loaks upon the very walls and windows of his 
dwelling z with wild confuſion furrounding and 
queſtioning the phyficians who attended him: 
hawkers ſelling hourly; in every ſtreet of Paris, 
a freſh. report of the progreſs of the malady. 
From all theſe demonſtrations of public con- 
dern, be might be faid to have taſted, as it 
were, by anticipation, of immortality; and by 
the general alarm and ardent intereſt univerſally 
expreſſed concerning his fate, he might be juſti - 
fed in predicting that his end would be con- 
ſidered as a public calamity. With the con- 
ſternation, fright, and accents of general grief, 
we have juſt ſeen, let us firſt compare the indif« 
ference and profound filence,, in which the, 
ephemeral N reputation of Mr. Necker vaniſhed; 
then that indifference and filence with the tri- 
umphal entry of the ſame Mr. Necker at Paris. 
Let us afterwards reflect on the ſumptuous fu- 
neral honours paid to Mirabeau; honours ſo 
extraordinary, as almoſt to exceed human de- 
ſerts. Let us call to mind that ſolemn kind of 
proclamation of the fame of a great man; that 
idolatrous enthuſiaſm, that intoxication of the 
people of Paris; and then let us turn our 
thoughts to Mirabeau, only a few months be- 
fore hoated, abuſed by that fame people, when 
Barnave was borne in-triumph ;—to Mirabeau, 
threatened to be hung at the lamp-poſt, for 
j I 1 - having 
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0 having endeavoured to maintain, houg 
& timid” hand, the A of gover 
and to prevent anarchy from 


nment, 


Inſtance, and, in concurrence wi 
ture, of deciding, in the ſecond, on peace and 
war. Behold, at an interval of only ab out three 
years from that period, the ſame Mirabeau, ſo 
tely receiving the tribute of Apotheofis, turned 
out of the Pantheon by a decree of the aſſem- 


bly |*#—And who can put a price on thoſe vi- 


ſionary advantages, fame, reputation! He, who 
has acquired celebrity in Europe; is he not 


unknown in China and elſewhere ? and, at laſt, 
does not death deprive him of that fame, ſince 


it prevents his any longer enjoying it? 
t is impoſſible to reflect on the ſtrange viciſ- 
fitudes we have juſt given an account of, with- 


out calling to mind the words of Cromwell, in 


the midſt of a multitude of people, who were 


thronging round him: Were I going to the 


. ſcaftold,” faid he, < their acclamations would 


The decree runs thus 2 0 Article I. The national convention, 


* taking into conſideration that no perſon can be deemed a great 
«© man, who is devoid of virtue, decrees, that the body of Honoré 


Gabriel Riquetti Mirabeau be withdrawn from the French Pan- 


Article IT. On the ſame day when the body of Mirabeau ſhall 


doe removed from the Pantheon, that of Marat ſhall be tranſ- 


_ « ferred thither, —Decreed unanimouſly,” (Vide Secret Hiftory 


- 


h 1 OI th 


taking place, by 

. ſtrengthening the executive power, and inveſt- 

ing it with the right of e in the firſt 
ith the legiſla- 


«be 


t-91 


e be till greater.” Such is the true picture of 
| the people! always paſſive itſelf, it becomes the 


tool of others. Executions at the Place de 
Greve, and the funeral ſolemnities of a great 


man, are objects a e e of emotions 


in the 1 FL > 7 VOL LF i | 


50 i. p. 380.—TIt would be eaſy to prove 


thie' the veto, or negative voice, propoſed to be 


veſted in the king, the power of deciding on 
ace and war, together with the plan of the 
w reſpeQing emigrants, and thoſe in the diſ- 
nid of public functions, were meaſures which 
claſhed in their nature with the principles main- 
tained by Mirabeau. But may we not, without 
aſſuming too much, conclude thenee, that Mira- 


beau was not a flave to his principles, at leaſt, 


to thoſe which he publicly. profeſſed ? that he 
had been reduced to the neceflity of adopting 

thoſe: principles, if he wiſhed to continue to a& 
any part in the revolution, or to be revenged of 


the nobility, who had offended him? that, fet- 
tered till then by the party to which he had 


attached himſelf, he neither had been able, nor 


had ventured, to manifeſt ſooner his real ſenti- 


ments in favour of monarchy, limited by con- 


ſtitutional laws, or to diſplay all the force of 


his genius ?—That he was on the eve of ex- 


panding his powers, when death overtook him, 
appears. moſt evidently, from the engagement 


he had recently formed in the roſtrum of the 
F Jacobin 


— and Hiſtoria, This x lation accoints 
r canes many different re 


firmed that the Jacobin leaders had cauſed him 
to be poiſoned, in conſequence of the ſentiments 
he had juſt before declared: others aſſerted, 
that he had undergone that fate by the hands 
of d' Orleans, who had come to the knowledge 
_ he had venally fold his ſupport to the 


s party. This laſt nion rs to _ 
the beſt folded, * Fe 22 


er i. p. 387—4 . abuſe of kin * 


tural ſtrength; a want of regularity in regi- 
men; continual meditation, and exceſſive and 
impetuous paſſions, had undermined the robuſt 


conſtitution of Mirabeau: he neglected withal 
to attend to the repeated advice of his phyſician; 


fo that thoſe cauſes, ſuppoſing he were not poi- 
ſoned, (which, however, it is but too much to 
be preſumed he was) may be conſidered as ſuf= 
ficient to have — his end. His malady 
manifeſted itſelf ſuddenly; - and Paris, in re- 
caving intelligence of his Sener learned alſo 
00 he was Gyilgy - PIR 


— — 


Vor i i. p. 388.—1t remains cools to give a 


ſketch of Mirabeau's perſon. His head, ſunk 
in the elevation of large ſhoulders, was of a 


pros to: the reſt of his ſtature formed 4 


- clumſ: ly 


rts which prevailed, 
reſpecting the occaſion of his death: ſome af. 
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2 
unwriakled, his: long brows, knitted in frowns, 


a look that ſcared the beholder ; conſtituted an 


index of the hideouſneſs of his ſoul.—He was 
a bad ere GARE ae oo ene 7 
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Revolution the Third. 


Acceptance of the Confttution of 1791.0 


— : ” % . i : $ * 
— 


Vol. i. p. 412.— Neither will we in this 
place call to mind the error, committed by the 
aſſembly, in not adopting 
ſtitution of England. The eſtabliſhment of an 


the form of the con- 


upper houſe, had prevented the emigration of a 
brilliant corps of. nobility, of a multitude of 
perſons, both wealthy, and poſſeſſed of great 
merit ; had raiſed France to the * pitch of 


. The — aſſembly digeſied and preſented. to the kings | 
A, code of Conſtitutional ſtatutes, which the monarch accepted on 


e fourteenth: of . 1791. hy _ was en 8 
Coaſtitution of 1791. 
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pro- 


maſt. His forehead, ſeldom N 
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oſpe ity, mige e is potbl the 5 hou attain z 
and had been the means of ayertin calamity 
both * internal and external * By it alſo 
had been avoided all the acts of abſurdity and 
villainy, as well as the crimes and misfortunes, 
which are to be aſcribed to the Orleans faction, 
in the firſt inſtance, and to the Decemvirs in 
the ſecond. The aſſembly was guilty of a ſtill 
greater error, as we have already obſerved, in 
not forming the plan of two houſes of legiſla- 

- ture, as ultimately ſettled by the conſtitution of 
1795. That form of conſtitution is more con- 
ſonant than any other, with the principles of 
equality, philoſophy, and true liberty; will 
contribute more eſſentially to the felicity of the 
major _ of the community, particularly to 
that of future generations; and would ave 
been . the means of averting the crimes, which 
took place during the decemvirate. The con- 
ſtitution of England, even modified, did not 
afford the ſame great advantages; though it 
would certainly have contributed more to the 
happineſs of the preſent generation, in ſhelter- 
ing it from the evils it has ſuſtained. Beſides, 
the public cauſe would not have been expoſed 
to that multitude of dangers, which it has only 
eſcaped by a ſpecies of miracle: and the con- 
ſtituent body was not a little blamable, in ha- 
ving expoſed it to hazards, the iſſue of which it 
Was impoſſible to calculate, It is withal a 
queſtion ſubject to much * whether 


it 


_ þ y # 
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it be allowable to ſacrifice the exiſting. genera-. 
tion to the welfare of poſterity, even though 
the future advantage to be derived, ſhould greatly, 
exceed the preſent benefit forgone. Our r 5 
nion is in the negativeemſeee IX 
We ſhall now confine ourſelves to two points, 
which appear to us, to offer difficulties, of no 


leſs. delicate ſolution than the preceding queſ- 
tion: and in our diſcuſſion, of that ſubject, we 


ſhall- take for guide the brilliant and learned 
Author of the Correſpondence of an Inbabi- 
tant of Paris, with his | Friends in | Switzer- 
land and Eng land. The firſt point to be diſ- 
_ cuſſed, ſhould in our opinion, be propounded 


in the following terms: What affinity does 


the doctrine of equality bear with the organi- 
* zation of the body politic, and the mainte- 
, nance of ſocial harmony; without which, 


te there exiſts neither ſecurity nor happineſs * 


In order to treat that matter fully, it would be 
neceſſary to examine, whether there are not 


ſome errors, which are beneficial in their conſe- 
quences; ſome truths, which it would be dan- 


gerous to reveal; ſome prejudices, which are of. 


a wholſome tendency ; and ſome political myſ- 


teries, which ought never to be unveiled. It 


ſhould alſo be conſidered, how far it may be 


fit that man ſhould be deceived for his own be- 


nefit; and finally, whether a people, ſuddenly 
become ſovereign, and initiated into the art of 


| mtaphylical and political reaſoning ;—a people, 
'D more- 
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SropoſitGion, is not furniſh 
ceflary weapon for accomplifhing its own de- 
ſtructien. We ought to reflect, too, whether 
ſuch a people does not alſo conſequently be- 
oe more readily the victim of faction, and is 
not more liable to pervert the uſe of eve ty thing 


that is valuable and beneficial; in — ſame 


manner 45 phrenetick might turn againſt him- 
ſelf thoſe very 
mitted to him for his defence. The aſſembly 


mould at leaſt have placed the antidote beſide 
the poiſon : a declaration of duties ought to 
have accompanied the declaration of rights. 


The conſtituent body did even worſe in our 
| opinion, than divulge to the p 
it was evident they would Rift; it advanced 


propoſitions highly erroneous. According 1 
our Judgment, inequality exiſts more in the 


ſtate of nature, than it does in the order of ſo- 
cicty. In the former ſtate, the feeble, far from 


being equal to the more robuſt, becomes en- 
tirely his dependent, whereas in the latter, the 


wyeak, on the contrary, finds wherewith to 
counterpoiſe- the power of ſtrength. In ſhort; 


been ſaid, men are born unequal in bodily 
*"ttengeh, as well as in moral, intellectual, and 


e phyſical qualities; but their union by the 


i bonds of ſociety, diminiſhes, ſoftens, compen- 


_ © ſates, and effaces that EY by the mutual 


210 * 


* __ 


petuous of nature, and facile of 
ed with every ne- 


ons, which ſhould'be com- 


people truths, which _ 


we could with, that in the declaration it had 
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conſtituent body has expoſed the rev 
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Tata 


ar. Pieds Horded bec worn the individuals, 
and by the ſupport derived to the re 
© probe tutelar power of the laws.” 
The other point, upon which we ſhall venture 
to paſs cenſure on the conſtituent afſembly, is, 
its having rather aimed at deſtroying, than con- 


ſtrung ; its having immerſed” itſelf in heaps 


of ruins ; ſubmitted to being ſurrounded with 
malecontents,-and deviated from the maxim of 


the greateſt legiſlators, by which we have ever 


been taught, that the framing of laws, even 
good ones, is an object of ſecondary conſidera- 
tion, to that of making laws, which are tena- 
ble; and that the means to ſecure their dura- 
tion, is, to deviate, in framing them, as 8 as 
poſſible, from the antient N of that x 

— to whom they are intended to *pply-. Tho 
ation to 

plots of all kinds, and occaſioned that effuſien 
of blood, which was the conſequence of the 
ſimultaneous and precipitate reform of _wy 
abuſe, which had hitherto exiſted. 
The conſtituent aſſembly committed another 
fault, moſt fatal in its conſequences, in not 
temporiſing, with reſpe& to the affairs of .the 
colonies; and not poſtponing the revolution of 


thoſe. ſettlements, till after the period, when 


that of our own country ſhould have been eſta- Ty 
liſhed. | 


vor. i. p. 434.— The world republic was al- 
| — ready 


ready © on every ton gue, mY idea it conveyed was 
in every mind; particulatly among the nu- 
merous popular ſocieties, which over · ſpread 
France. But it remained much to be feared, 


as the event has too well proved, leſt the deli- 
rium of democracy ſhould take place; that is 


to ſay, a democracy, ſo founded, as to leave a 


too great ſhare of influence at the diſpoſal of 


the multitude. A democracy of ſuch a deſcrip- 


tion, without any counterpoiſe, or regulating 
power, to guide its action, is a ſcourge of the 
moſt deſtructive kind; is a form of government, 
the leaſt adapted to a great, or even to a little 
ſtate. Thus Lycurgus, on being aſked, % Where- 
fore he had eſtabliſhed at Lacedæmon a balance 
of powers, inſtead of having introduced a pure 
Oh * democracy,” replied, ** Begin by firſt eſtabliſh- 
ing a pure democracy in your own houſehold.” 
This wiſe anſwer of the great legiſlator, ought 
to ſuffice for recalling to their ſenſes thoſe, who 
have been fired with the phrenzy of ſetting up 
a popular form of government. 'The major 
part of our republicans, was, unfortunately, at 
that time een Gnu of frantic dema- 
gogues. ag th 


A. 
4 


Vor 1 i. p. 435 .—The firſt fitting of the le- 
ere aſſembly ſeemed to preſage union, 
peace, and; the utmoſt harmony, between the 
two powers. The conſtitutional act was born 


into the afſembly with a kind of religious wor- 
| ſhip. 


— 


! 
ſhip. Each deputy aſcended the roſtrum; and, 
lay ing his hand on that political goſpel, took an 
oath to maintain, to the utmoſt of his power, 

dhe conſtitution eſtabliſhed by decree, in the 
years 1789, 1790, and 179111. : 
But an unlooked for ſtorm, which aroſe on a 
ſudden, carried horror among the friends of 
| peace, and revived the hope of thoſe, who had 
7 yielded with reluctance to the force of circum- 


ſtances, | 


Vor. i. p. 437.—The conſtituent aſſembly, 
originally compoſed of duputies of the three 
A rival orders, rather than of repreſentatives of 
the people, had of courſe been divided by the 
5 difference of the prejudices and intereſts of its 
members. The legillative aſſembly, on the con- 
trary, formed of homogeneous elements, ſeemed 
not to contain in its compoſition ſimilar ſeeds 
of diſſention: it was not long, however, before 
diſcord was ſeen to hover on it. The ſepara- 
tion of the friends of the conſtitution had 
formed two centre-ſpots of reunion, two rally. _ 
ing points, for the two moſt oppoſite parties, 
the Jacobins and thoſe termed Feuillans, 


Vor. i. p. 438.— The greater part of the 


3 new deputies, on their arrival at Paris, had 
on, eagerly entered under the banner of either the 
the one, or the other of thoſe ſocieties, æ both of 
pn .» Jacobins and Feuillans. | 
os SS _ which 


' which. alike ſtyled themſelves the friends.of the | 
conftitution, and alike endeavoured to ſubject. 
the new depaties to the dictates of their parti-, 


% - 
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cular prejudices and intereſts, or rather, to. the 
will of their chiefs, by whoſe invifible arm 
they were directed. Exaggerated profeſſions of 


- Principle, which, in the eye of the multitude, 
ate conſidered the ftamp of patriotiſm, did not 
fail to conciliate popular favour to the Jacobins. 


Continual denunciations againſt the miniſters. 
generals, and magiſtrates, together with appro- 


priate emphatic declarations, diffuſed over their 
fittings a degree of intereſt approaching almoſt. 


to dramatic, which was calculated to procure 


them a numerous audience. The conſtitution, 


for which the whole nation had ſo long thirſted, 
was at length accompliſhed; the public cala- 


mities nevertheleſs were encreaſing. Every day 


gave birth to the perpetration of freſh outrages, 


both on perſons and property. Public liberty, 


that precious truſt, committed to the care of 


the legiſlature, was deemed to be ſafely guarded 
by the plan of delegating to juſtices of the 
peace the exerciſe of the police. But the ſitu- 
ation of France was not ſufficiently mature for 
that ſublime inſtitution. Never was it more 


evident than at the preſent conjuncture, that 


ſtates are not to be governed according to the 


abſtract reaſonings of metaphyſics; and that 


_ thoſe laws, which are framed by the niceſt rules 


of reaſon, cannot, however, be deemed the beſt, 
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unleſs. 


unleſs they are a 
the times, the ſituation of place, and the ok 
both phyſical and moral, of the Fetz ir Who 
benefit they are intended. 


EqA 30 1 
dapted to the circumftances of 


Vor. i i. p. 446.1 was not difficult to foreſee 
the conſequences, which would attend theſe two 
authoritative acts of the king.* The movers 


of diſcontent, both within HF without the 
afſembly, redoubled their exertions; and pru- 


dence, no leſs than temerity, a due reſpect for 
the eſtabliſhed laws, no leſs than a deſire of in- 


fringing them, tended, through the malevolence 


of thoſe unhappy times, to a diſſolution of the 


Dew body-politic, and the inevitable event of a 
revolution. The government was the more to 


be pitied on this occaſion, as it appeared to 
have provoked the fall of that fabric, the ruins 
of which were about to cruſh it. The nobility 
and the clergy no longer abſtained from vaun- 
ting aloud the protection it afforded them; and 
Louis XVI, being now only left the alternative 
of precipices, fell into many, which he might 


very likely have avoided. 


»The veto given by the king to two 8 the one of which 
attached capital puniſhment to the king's brother, Monſieur, and 
— ary LURES who ſhould not return to France within a li- 

nd perro ; the other conſiſted of an accuſation againſt Meſſrs. 
Labs and Barnave, on account of the opinion delivered by them 


to the miniſters, on the ſubje& of the petition, preſented by the 
members of the department of Paris, reſpecting the clergy. Vide 


Cecret Hi * of the Rovelution, by Mr. Pages. V. i. p. 443+ 
D 4 Vor. 
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impeached, or rather railed at, ſeveral times ; 
en the author of | 


he was accuſed of having b 
the maſſacres at Avignon, and the diſtaſters of 
the Comtat. That unhappy country had felt 

more ſeverely than any other the ſhocks of the 
revolution. Abandoned, without means of pub- 
lic defence, to the fury of faction, it had been 


repeatedly ſoaked in blood; and every ſucceed- 


ing ſtorm had renewed dreadful * the au- 
thors only of which were change 
ried character of ferocity, which diſtinguiſhed 
them, remained ever the ſame. At the very 
moment when the union of the Comtat with the 
French empire was proclaimed, Leſcuyer, ſe- 
eretary of the municipality, was murdered at the 
foot of the altar. Not many days after, the op- 
| Polite party, recovering the advantage-ground, 
one of the moſt execrable acts that ever ſullied 
an age took place, to ſwell the hiſtorical cata- 
Jogue of human crimes. ' 


On Sunday the thirty-firſt of October, tiny 


Citizens were arreſted, and put under confine- 
ment in the palace. During the night more 
than fifty of = were maſſacred in cool blood 
one after another; and the mode in which they 
were ſlaughtered ſurpaſſed, for barbarity, the 
cruel act of murder itſelf. Fathers were killed 
on the bleeding corſes of their ſons ; mothers 
on thoſe of their daughters; twelve women 
"wii — open: and all theſe victims, after 
being 


the unva- 


_ 
1 
* 
1 
_—_ 
* 


tia; 
mutilated, and their heads ſtruck off, were cut 
into pieces, and thruſt into a vault, ſerving the 
purpoſe of an ice-houſe, which was immedi. 

J.. y 
Vox. i. p. 455. — The powers of Europe 
would at any rate have availed themſelves of the 
firſt opportunity, which ſhould have appeared 
favourable for attacking France. It was there- 
fore only queſtion of examining, whether we 
were in a ſtate of readineſs for undertaking that 
great conteſt; or whether, without even being 
duly prepared, it were not more advantageous 
to begin the war, than, by waiting, to give 
time for being attacked. On conſidering the 
unſteady, impetuous character of the French 


nation, we think that it was with prudence de- 
Þ eided in favour of the attack; although France 
d Was very far from being in a ſtate of readineſs, 
2 and had reaſon to expect that ſhe ſhould meet 
with much treachery. It was politic in the 
y | Higheſt degree, to profit of that firſt ſtart of ar- 
dour, ſo liable afterwards to flacken.* In vain 
re did Robeſpierre oppoſe the meaſure of taking 
zd arms: War was almoſt unanimouſly reſolved on. 
Y Peat EFT on Vor, 
1C Mr. Pages is not the firſt who has formed this judgment of the 
ed French nation.—Livy is by much his predeceſſor, when he ſays, 
| % Gallorum prima prælia plus quam virorum, poſtrema minus quam 
TS e feninarum. | N | 
en I + Bonaparte, in his correſpondence with the Britiſh cabinet in 
er 1799, contradicts this notorious fact, and at the ſame time denies 
alſo, that a ſpirit of conqueſt, or an aggreſſive diſpoſition, has 
ng | guided the conduct of France, in reſpe& of Europe ſince her revo- 


lations. 


St 


" £90 Vous. p. 457.— In all thoſe frequent and 


numerous changes of miniſters, a ſure ſymptom 
of a verſatile and ill regulated government, we 
cannot paſs over in ſilence the circumſtance of 


Ser van, Rolland, and Claviere retiring from of- 


fice; three miniſters, who were truly good pa- 
triots, and whoſe talents and probity cannot be 
doubted: the aſſembly decreed, that they carried 
with them the regret of the nation. "Ia the 
ſequel of this work will be ſeen the tragical 


te choly remark, which we are obliged to make, 
te that whoever writes the hiſtory of the F rench 
c revolution, can never make mention of almoſt 
«any eminent character, of which he has not 

* afterwards to relate the fatal cataſtrophe.” 1 
is no leſs painful alſo. to obſerve, that there are 


few virtuous men: Rolland was the cru 


1 Rriſlot; enn that of Petion. 
Vor. i. p. eee is n to inſert 


bere a remark, which eſcaped our attention, 
when we attributed to corruption only the le- 
' nity uſed by the conſtituent body towards the 
king, on his return from Varennes. The fear 


of giving too great an aſcendant to the Orleans 


party contributed not a little, and certainly not 


lations. . dee preſumption it ſeems renders him indifferent 
to the opinion which the world may form of him ; otherwiſe he 


could never have , the n —_— by Eg. ben 
with« 


r 


end of Rolland and Claviere.— It is a melan- 
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without ſound. policy, ta the indulgence: ſhown 
on that occaſion, As for the faction of Orleans, 
one of the moſt extenſive that ever exiſted, and 
to-which we are to aſcribe almoſt every calamity 
that has fallen ſo heavily on France; —it would 
have been ſucceſsful in all its views, had the 
chief, whom it held up, poſſeſſed energy and 
courage. The Duke of Orleans might, indeed, 
be ſaid to be the object to which its views were 
directed; but he could not be conſidered as the 
real head of the faction. He was vindictive, 
cowardly, incapable. of forming a conſpiracy, 
which required all the talents of a villain of ge- 
nius; but he was aided by a council, compoſed 
of of conſummate art and depravityj. 


Vol. i. p. 459. —-When afterwards Robeſ- 
pierre ſeceded from the Orleans party, in order 

to turn his views to the accompliſhing of his 
own elevation, the club of Cordeliers divided, 

t and moſt of them were at open war with the 

1 Jacobins. The. leaders of the former, conſiſting 

=p of Danton and others, continued attached to the 

e Orleans faction; and to that line of conduct 
Cr 

18 


Danton owed his ruin. Petion likewiſe ſided 
| with Orleans, although it will be ſeen that he 
t had previouſly been of the king's party; as on 
14 3 * 
the tenth of Auguſt the monarch placed an en- 
nt tire reliance on him. The revolution of France 


— is attended with this particular circumſtance, 
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MI, al of ther equilly eager to bey each other, . 
and bent alike upon raiſin og the public opinion 
in their favour, by every ſpecies of illuſion, that 
could tend to enveigle and miſlead the pag : 
_ public intereſt alone 69, raul 


Vor. 15 45 . are now arrived at chat 


too memoral le day, the twentieth of June, which 
may be conſidered as the prelude of thoſe inſur- 
rections which have ſince taken place, eſpecially 
in Germinal and Prairial 1795. The king had 
given his negative, with the fame imprudence 
as on former occaſions, to the decree for the 

baniſhment of the ſeditious clergy, and for the 


forming of a camp of twenty thouſand men in 


the vicinity of Paris. On the twentieth of June, 
the anniverſary of the rętreat made by the aſ- 


ſembly to the tennis court, and of the oath taken 


there, the inhabitants of the ſuburbs of Saint 
Marceau and Saint Antoine ruſhed into the middle 


of the aſſembly, to the number of fifteen thou- 


fand, all armed with pikes and axes. They 


proceeded from thence to the palace, and de- 


manded that the king ſhould withdraw the ne- 
gative, or order of ſuſpeniion, he had given to 


the decree reſpecting the ſeditious clergy, and 


the camp near Paris; and alſo that he ſhould 
reſtore” the patriotic miniſters to office. No 


blood-ſhed, nor further tumult enſued on this 
occaſion ; but, by theſe frequent commotions, 


(we People gradually became habituated to in- 


ſur⸗ 


nen . . P TY 
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ſurrection. Guddet; and others of the patriotic 


party, favoured the admiſſion of 'thoſe armed 


petitioners into the legiſlative aſſembly; and, in 
ſo doing, they ceded greatly too much to the 
.conjuncture of affairs; not aware, that on the 
thirty- firſt of May following they ſhould them- 


ſelves fall victims to thoſe malecontents. 


vor: 5 p. 467. —Syeies publiſhed a wake, 
which may be found in the Moniteur, in which 


he declared, that he preferred monarchy. a = 


prefer it, ' fays he, © becauſe it is clearly de- 


“ monſtrated to my mind, that the citizen en- 


«© joys more liberty in a monarchy, than in a 
« republic.” We are to infer thence, that he 
was a royaliſt ; yet he was for depoſing Louis 


XVI. Who then, did he mean ſhould be king? 


—d'Orleans. Such, however, is this Janus- 
faced man, who : fared us, that he no more fa- 


voured Orleans than Robeſpierre | As little 
credit is to be given to his veracity in that aſ- 
ſertion, as when he tells us, that he was all his 
* life a republican; even prior to the revolution.“ 

Syeics kept himſelf concealed behind the ſcene 


as long as he ſaw a ſhadow of danger. But no 


ſooner did a party gain the aſcendant, than he 
immediately came forward, and did not fail to 


attach himſelf to it. Weaker and more cow- 


ardly than Barrere, who did not ſo far ſhrink 


from reſponſibility. as not to accept a public 


Ration, he reſembled him in having been ſucceſ- 


ſively 
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Vor- i. p. 469. Dine * Without 


ſeffing the talents of M irabeau, ſought 
tate his manners, contributed, in concert with 
Carra and ſome others of the Orleans faction, 

to bring about the tranſactions of the tenth of 
Auguſt. D' Orleans had promiſed, in caſe of 
ſucceſs, to create Danton firſt miniſter, and to 
appoint Petion governor of his ſon. By the 


conduct of Petion, however, we ſhall ſee that 


he was not without the deſire of remaining at 
the fame time upon good terms with the royal 
family. The inſurrection of the tenth of Au- 


"poſt; ite that of the twentieth of June, was 
Nec poſe of depoſing the 
King 1 object, the views of the repub- 


ht about for the'pur 
_— and thoſe of the friends of d' Orleans, 
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were the fame; it. theſe laſt were further in- 
fluenced by a ſecret motive of action, or rather 
by one that was very notorious, and well proved 
by all the events of that day; namely; the mur- 
dering of the royal family. 

The firſt of Auguſt was the day red on by 
the conſpirators for proceeding to action. Louis 
XVI. fince the inſurrection of the twentieth of 
June, never reſted but in his clothes; and was 
nightly in expectation of being murdered. The 
conſpirators were obliged to defer their opera- 

tions till the tenth of the ſame month; in order 
to give time for their being joined by a number 
of brigands, under the aſſumed name of Mar- 
ſcillois, and by ſome deluded patriots from the 
ſouth. Sillery, fince the ſeventh, was come to 
inhabit lodgings, which he had taken in the 
ſuburb of St. Antoine, for the purpoſe of being 
mofe conveniently ſituated for promoting ſedi- 
tion among the people. The ferment became 
extreme at Paris: it. was reported that the kin 
had ſent for a detachment of Swiſs” ſoldiers to 
murder the patriots; and that a cheſt of arms 
was kept for that purpoſe in the caſtle. On a 
ſtrict ſearch, however, being made, ſome pack- 
ing trunks only were found, in a ſtate of readi - 
neſs for travelling ; but the inqueſt taken and 
publiſhed on that occaſion, was not. ſucceſsful 
in doing away the public alarm. 

Louis XVI. paſſed all the night between the 
ninth and tenth of Auguſt, up, under the 1 

ure 
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ſure of anxiety, occaſioned by the din of the 
login, and of the drums beat 


a 


F 


was merely defence, and not attack. It ap- 


pears that there were no cannons in the palace, 
which had been ſearched: by the magiſtrates of 
the people; it is certain, at leaſt, that no uſe 
was made of them, if there were any. The 
"number of the Swiſs did not exceed nine hun- 


dred. The king had taken care to ſurround 


himſelf with members of the adminiſtrative 


bodies, in order to preclude the poſſibility of 


his being ſuſpected to be the aggreſſor. He 
had ſummoned Petion, then mayor, to attend 
him in the palace. On the ſignal being given 


by the tocſin, the Bretons and the Mar ſęillois, 


who had remained in Paris ever ſince the fede- 
ration of the fourteenth of July, and ſome 
others newly come from the ſouth, put them- 


ſelves at the head of the inſurrection. This 


tumultuary body was compoſed of perſons ſold 


to Orleans, and of hot-brained republicans, 
who were ſtrangers to the views of their aſſo- 
- 85 Vor. 


the ng to arms, which, 
fince midnight, was reſounding through the 
different ſections. He had with him four hun- 
dred perſons armed, all of them equally re- 
ſol ved on defending him to the laſt drop of their 
blood. A part of the Swiſs regiment was ſta- 
tioned in the court- yard of the palace; the re- 
mainder was left at Courbevoie: a convincing 
proof that the object looked to by the king 


co my. 
Von, 4: p. 453.— The infurretion,» way Row 


” baoming general, and battalions were forming 
with field-picces. at their head. The cqurt, 


however, did not think praper to wait till the 


pletely. It is thou 


inſurgents. ſhould have time fo muſter com- 
ht that it was Ræderer, 
procureun general Syn ie of the department, t, who, 
on that day, ſaved the life af Louis XVI, and 
the royal family, by adviſing them to take re- 


fuge in the boſom of the legiſlative body. That 
meaſure at once prevented the perpetration of 3 
great crime, and diſconcerted, in Part, the plans 


of the Orleans faction. 

In the mean while, the national afltmbly 
haſtened, on the report of Vergniaud, to paſs a 
decree of ſuſpenſion 
was confidently aſſerted, that he had juſt been 


depoſed amidſt the general acclamations of the 


aſſembly; but that event had not taken place: 
he was only ſuſpended. He may be ſaid to have 


been privy, in a manner, to the deliberations, 


which were ſhort, on that ſubject, placed, with 
the royal family, in à box, allotted to the per- 
ſons employed in tachygraphy. The report of 
the diſcharge of heavy artillery was ſuddenly 
ard. We are betrayed,” exclaimed voices 
Il ſides ; ** to arms | the Swiſs are firing on 
people, and already an hundred Marſeil- 

s lie dead. The engagement, it was true, 
:ommenced about ten o'clock in the morn- 
but it is not eaſy to determine the preciſe 

E manner 
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n againſt Louis XVI, It 
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manner in le it began. According to the 
journals, called patriotic, of thoſe times, the 
Swiſs had received, welcomed, regaled, the 
Marſeillois and Pariſians; and had afterwards 
aſſaĩled them with a general and briſk fire, kept 
up throughout the ranks, and even from the 
windows of the palace, which was followed by 
a diſcharge of - artillery, forming a covered at- 
tack. This account appears the leſs probable, 
as not a thouſand Pariſians fell in that affair; 
nay, the Marſcillois, who headed them, loſt only 
two hundred men. -- Louis XVI. was not the 
aggreſſor; ſince it was the faction of Orleans, 
which ſtimulated the popular inſurrection of 
that day, in the ſame manner it had excited that 
of the twentieth of June. But it is very poſ- 
ſible, notwithſtanding, that the troops might 
have received orders from the ſovereign to fire, 
if the Pariſians\perfiſted | in nen, 110 


i org 4 i. p. 476. The cavalry and os — 

of national gendarmerie advanced impetuouſly; 
and, ruſhing into the barracks of the Swiſs regi- 
ment, ſet fire to the building. - Forty hordes 
and twenty-five men remained dead on the ſp 
The pikes, in conjunction with the bayone 
made great havoc on that day. The Swiſs v 
not without field- pieces; but thoſe of the 
riſians, managed with greater ſkill, — 
ranks of the enemy, The flaughter bec 
horrible i in the interior of the caſtle. If 

| Pariſi. 


[1] 
[fans diſplayed. great courage 4d ene! 
during the combat, they now evinced as — 


rage and-eruelty in their triumph. But it muſt 
be allowed, that in the multitude; there were 


many Brigands no otherwiſe intereſted in the 
cauſe, than inaſmuch as they were hirelings of 


Orleans. Beſides, the people is ever the ſame; 
an animal gentle, when unprovoked, full of fe. 
rocity, when rouſed and — The veſtibule 
of the palace, the great ſtaircaſe, the chapel, 
all the anti- chambers, the lobbies, the ſtate 


apartment, the council chamber, overflowing 
with ſhoals of aſſailants, were ſtained with the 


blood, and ſtrowed with the carcaſſes of the 
Swiſs, and the domeſtics of the prince. Popus 
lar vengeance appeared in its moſt horrid aſpeck, 


An ab#?, preceptor of the daupbin, had gene- 
rouſſy and heroically concealed in his apartment 


eight Swiſſes; expoling himſelf by that act, in 
= of diſcovery, to the fate of ſharing with 


them an inevitable and cruel death, Theſe un- 


fortunate men lay hidden at the bottom of a 
ſpacious cloſet; hut were ſoon diſcoyered, and, 
together with their benefactor, inhumanly put 
to death. Mr. de Clerment Tonerre, was over - 
taken, and met his fate in the rue de ſeves, 

The enraged people ſpared not a ſingle per- 
* who ſerved in any capacity whatever, within 


the precincts of the palace. From the head 


confectioner, down to the laſt ſcullion all were 
indiſeriminately murdered, | ) 
* 2 : vor. 


0M Re 
* las 1. p . 478.——What a dd Parts 
= to Lo. at that time, — the 
mene of action An inſurtection, directed by 
an infamous and atrocious faction, fupported by 
citizens, who were well meaning, but deluded; 
| the chiefs of rebellion, d'Orleans, Petion, Robef.. 
re, Danton, keeping aloof from danger; a 
king, determined not to attack, but to revenge 
an attack made upon him, even at the price of 
the blood of the citizens; and that king, with 
his family, remaining alſo concealed during the 
maſſacre! What a picture, moreover, did that 
day preſent; an accumulation of carcaſſes }— 
The next day, influenced by the fury of the 
eve, preſented ſeenes of a no better nature: on 
that day the people betook themſelves to the 
abbey, in order to put to death d' Affri, colonel 
of the Swiſs regiment, who had been confined 
in that priſon, with a view of ſkreening him 
from the popular rage. 'Every Swiſs, whom 
chance on the following days threw into the 
Way of the people, was maſſacred with cool, 
e ee and incxouſkble, nes 5 


vol. i. p. 4 A. length d. Orleans — 
on the twentieth of June, (1792,) as well as on 
the fifth and ſixth of Oddobel, 1789, had failed der 
in his purpoſe to effect the murder of the and © 
royal family, having now alſo miſcarried in the the p 
fame attempt, began gradually to loſe his credit. comn 
Crime, unattended by ſucceſs in its purſuit, | to w. 
ſoon 2266 


_ raiſe the Orleans party, and to 


_ of September. 


1 


ſoon earls: even its pateinnng, In order to 
reſs its ene- 
mies by terror, Danton, Petion, Marat, and 
Manuel contrived the ſlaughter of the ſecond 
The legiſlative aſſembly unin- 


tentionally gave, in ſome degree, the ſignal of 


carnage, by decrecing that the houſes of , =p" 


duals ſhould be ſearched. Thoſe viſits of in- 
2 being made under the weil af night, 
e perſons marked but by faction, were the 


more eaſily carried off; and the priſons in con- 


ſequence, became glutted with victims. Ma- 


nuel, till the arrival of the time appointed fur 


maſſacre, never let a day elapſe without per- 


ſonally taking an account of the wretched ſuf» 


ferers in confinement. If any among them 


| addreifſed à letter either to that monſter, or to 


Petion, he received the following atrociouſſy 
ambiguous reply : ** You will quit the priſon 
on the ſecond of September:“ that was the 
day appointed for the commencement of the 
aſſaſſinations. A kind of tribunal, inſtituted in 
the interior of every priſon, ſerved to confign 
the victims to ſlaughter; and in the palace of 
juſtice, another ſanguinary tribunal was eſta- 
bliſhed, having influence over the executions 
ordered by each one in particular. Robeſpierre 

and Coffinhal, Lullier, Real, and others, were 


the perſons who compoſed this tribunal. A 


committee or directory was moreover appointed; 


on 'whode decifion recourſe was had, in caſes 
E 3 where 


- 
*; 4 


| Lyons, Meaux; and Rheims; orders were alſo 
Forwarded to the different' departments ; and 
blood began to flow in ſeveral of them at the 
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where any doubt aroſt on pronouneing whether 


E priſoner were anti-Orleaniſte, or not; over that 
infamous committee, or direQory; Marat, Ser- 


alternately preſided. Danton ſent emiſfaries to 


lame hour, and by fimilar proceſſes of cruelty. 


We ſhall have occaſion hereafter, to revert to 
thoſe murders; the account of which will 
with difficulty obtain credit from poſterity ;/ yet 
they were but as a prelude to others, equally 


fanguinary in their nature, by which we are left 


at a loſs to pronounce whether the former or the 


latter were moſt atrocious. © "IN 
Some perſons preſerved their life by dint of 
money. Manuel, amidſt his villainy, was not 
without a ſpecies of good faith: his promiſes 
Were adhered to with fidelity; and he always 
Teleaſed thoſe priſoners, for whoſe deliverance 
he had received ranſom. Fifty thouſand crowns 
were paid him for that of the Princeſs de Lam. 
balle; and thereupon he inſtantly gave direc- 
tions, and took meaſures in order to her 
being ſet at liberty; but in this the genius 
of Orleans prevailed. That prince was filled 
with rancour towards the unfortunate: Prin- 
ceſs de Lamballe; either in conſequence of 
Her being the confidential friend of the __ 


or on account of her having poſitively inhibited, 


ſince 


| 
f 
FT 
8 


1 6 1 


ſince the fifth of October, that he ſhould hold 
any intercourſe with her. D'Orleans withal 


would neceſſarily become gainer by her death, 


as a ſettlement of one hundred thouſand crowns, 
paid to her out of the fortune of the Ducheſs 


of Orleans, her ſiſter-in-law, would fall in to 


him on that event. The duke, therefore, being 
informed of the bargain which had been con- 
cluded with Manuel for her life, loſt no time 
in diſpatching to the priſon of La Force a band 


of aſſaſſins, headed by an Italian, named Rotondo, 
with whom, for the laſt two years, he had lived 


in habits of intimacy. The! princeſs expired, 
after nne e eee acid } on 
en. ien 
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D Vobe li. p. 10 To him who has 
attention the events Which have ſucceeded: bne 
another during the courſe of the two firſt: aſs 


ſemblies; and who through the narrative of 


this hiſtory, as far as the preſent period, has 
followed with an obſerving eye, the ſhocks pro- 


duced by the concuſſion of different factions, 
together with the particular views of each one, 
it will ſeem matter of aſtoniſhment, that they 
 Thould have agreed unanimouſly in proclaiming 
the republic, by a decree, which in its nature, 


was repugnant to the inmoſt thought of every 


one. This will appear the more ſurpriſing, 
when it ſhall be known, that ſome letters of 


Fauchet are extant, which profeſs the pureſt 


The decree confirming the abolition of monarchy, was paſſed 


don the opening of the fittings of the national convention, Septem- 
ber 21, 1792. (Vide Secret Hiſtory of the Revolution of France, by 
Mr. Pages, vol. ii. p. 9.)—The principles, which lead to this 
8 produced alſo that proclaiming the republic immediately 


"mV 225. | | monar- 
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monarchical principles; that gyeies withal con- 
fined his opinion on the ſubject of revolution, 
to a change of dynaſty; that Mirabeau enter 
tained the ſame ſentiments; and as for Briſſot; 
the opinion he expreſſed in the national aſſem - 
bly a few days previous to the tenth of Auguſt; 
was verbatim as follow: We are told,” ſaid 
he, of a faction, which aims at eſtabliſhing a 

* republic. If there exiſt ſuch regieide re- 
. © publicans; if there are really thoſe, whoſe 

* endeavours tend to ſuch an object; the ſword 
* of the law ought to be raiſed; no leſs againſt 
© them; than againft the active friends of t] 


Vor. ii. p. 14. Some voted for the repub- 
licy* through the fear they entertained of d Or- 
leans being advanced to the throne; others in 
order to avoid the appearance of: being attached 
to the Orleans faction. All of them, however, 
looked alike, either to acquiring or preſervitg 
popularity. It was thus, as Robeſpierre very 


To follow Mr. Pages in the irkſome detail of all the factions, 
which formed the baſis of the democratical uſurpation, is here pur- 
poſely avoided : they claſh in ſuch confuſed mazes of complicated 
and contending intereſts, under the appellations of Orleaniſtes, Gi- 
rondino, Briſſotins, Robęſpierriens, &c. &c.; that, to ſpeak the lan- 
guage of chemiſts, we have paſſed over the courſe of proceſs, and ar- 
rived at once, at the moment of projection, which determines the 
operation; Thus, the article fourteen (above) will fully, it is 
preſumed, determine in the Reader's mind the complexion of the 
events, as well as the views of the artful and ambitious individuals, 
by whoſe machinations, the uſurpation was effected. 
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merous bodies lies in their being bee e d 


to à great degree, of. elements heterogeneous, | 


and conſequently diſcordant, in their nature. 
What was not to be apprehended from an aſ- 


|  Gembly,. in which the-people, almoſt. conſtantly - 
_ deluded in — of itechoice, had ſelected 
ſo anarchical a writer as Marat; a being ſo 
_ immoral as Callot d Herbois, ſo ambitious and 
ſeroce as Robeſpierre, a political chamel 
like Barrere; monſters "og fanguinary as. Danton 
arid Petion ; fo raving a demagogue as Camille 
des Moulins (who at firſt had even ſerved the 
Orleans party;) beſide ſo many others, whoſe 


names and crimes will become too well known 


in the ſequel of this hiſtory; and in ſpeaking 


of whom, if we vary our epithets, it is merely 
. the: oe: of n. a 3 nn 


* This i is the ana; and dignified unanimity, with which Mr. 
Pages boaſts that monarchy was aboliſhed, and a republic eſta- 


| bliſhed. (Vide Secret Hifory' of the Revolution 0 France, vol. ii. 


difficult is it not to fall into contradictions, during the 

of a long defence of a- bad cauſe! But this is only one of 
— inſtances, in which the imagination of Mr. Pages induees 
dim ee pronounce with emphaſis, that the revolution is a glorious 
event; and the ſecret dictates of his conſcience, wring from him 


demonſtrative confeſſion, that his countrymen have made it an ex- 
eral a | 138 
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WW ii. p. — . all oaks mats 


1 bars it, with reſpect to the deſtiny of a great 
peop le, that we be more or leſs exactly made 
acquainted with the character of a crowd of 
villains, who have tinged the ſoil: of France 

with blood, and turned liberty into a fury? 
We think it, however, incumbent upon us, to 
expatiate a little in regard to Marat and Robeſ- 
pierre, the two perſons, who have played the 
moſt glaring part in the convention; ſince 
the one attained dictatorial power, and the other 
was deified after his death; It is a ſingular cir- 
cumſtance attending thoſe two men, that they 


_- ſhould both be PRO but of A ne 
| be nw pet . 


4 1 


e ii. p. 18. or audacity Aube bet⸗ 
ter than real merit: both Marat, and Robeſ- 
pierre, though naturally of a daſtardly nature, 
ſſeſſed all the boldneſs attendant on crime, as 

as they ſaw neee W 9957 4 


n and the r nee of their Senius, Marat 


= This is a concladin paragraph of a feries of obſervations | 
vn the ſame ſubject as the preceding article, Viz err. character 
We the leaders of the revolution. — 


and 
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out impropriety can be termed phœnomenons 


Ang ſolitary — over ruins and — 3 


— in ir which. — 


ef crime 


they would have drenched.:them- 


3 


ſelves, had it been in their power, with the 
blood of the whole world; the former, th 
the bent of his nature, which, reſembling that 

f cathivorous wild beaſts, luſted for gore; the 
ſecond, in order to flake in bloed his vindictive 


gnant paſſions, eſpecially that baſe envy, 
engendered by the conſciouſneſs of his inferior 
abilities, which, ſoeking the deſtruction of every 
thing, that could in any degree obſcure his re+ 
putation, inſpired him with the deſire of reign 


He had moreover, unfortunately, conceived n 
wiſh of acquiring a reputation in the republic 
of letters. Thence originated his perſecution 
of literary men; which defcription of perſons, 


e well knew to be naturally averſe from op- 


preſſian of every kind, and capable of appreci- 
ating his tyranny. Marat, born in a ſmall 
hamlet, near Neufchatel, might, for the little- 
neſs and deformity of his perſon, as well as 


_ the uglineſs of his features, be compared to 


Therfites ; and if he poſſeſſed the homelineſs of 
figure, be inherited alſo in a no leſs degree the” 
turn of character belonging to the Greek. He 
was originally a quack, or very obſcure phyſi. 
elan, ſubfiſting at Paris by charity, or at the 
expenſe of the dupes to his artifice, When the 


vol- 


1 « J 


voleans of the revolution had thrown up to 
light the ſcum of the French nation, Marat 


became conſpicuous for the audacity, rather 


than the merit of his 


periodical publications, 


D' Orleans conciliated him to his intereſt ; from 


which time he, who had ſubſiſted on eleemoſy 


donations, and by dint of his profeſſional quack - 


ery, lived by his poniard, that is to ſay, by the 
blood which his pen occaſioned to flow. He 
reaped, no leſs than 8 the yr 
3 Atlefactton of having been perſonall 
in the ſhedding of blood, by — in 
had born in the maſſacres and the — — 
September. Marat, after having ſerved for 
ſome time as the tool of d' Orleans, was begin- 
= to turn his thoughts towards the diQator= 
= = when Charlotte Cordai eee Franos 


h a monſter. | 4 


— ii. p. l Robeſpierre — 


ther the genius, nor the courage of a Cromwell 
nor a Catilina, he nevertheleſs ſurpaſſed them 
= Hypocriſy and deep diſſimulation. We 

ht him for a long time devoid of all am- 
— except that of paſſing for a rigid repub- 


lican: his colleagues too, concurred in opinion 


with us, as to the diſintereſtedneſs of his ſenti- 
ments. It remains even to this day a doubt in 
our mind, whether he was not at firſt a ſincere 
partizan of d'Orleans; and whether it might 
not be 25 an hs of ſecond W 

at, 
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that, on ſeeing with het facility men of mo- 
— ities; by- audacity alone, gained the 
lead over thoſe in the — ao who were 
| of true eloquence, he thought, not 
| without reaſon, that his abilities were full as 
good as thoſe of a Marat, or a Danton; and 


that he needed only a little aſſurance and loqua - 


fe _ became likewiſe a leader 5 Aon. { 1 5 


Vol. ii. p. een ene envy were the bens 
dominant paſſions of Robeſpierre; he was even 
more malevolent than ambitious; and, far from 
endeavouring, like moſt uſurpers, and even 

like Cromwell himſelf, to conciliate the public 
mind to his elevation, and to gain partizans to 
his cauſe, he proſcribed indiſcriminately both 
friends and foes. In all his views, he truſted 
ſolely to the preſſure of terror, as the only ſpring 
of action known to him; not aware that the 

power of that ſpring is leſs durable in its 
how's wag from the cirepmitance of its rare Ty 


Vor. ii. p. zelt is not irrelevant of our 

ſubj ect in this place to remark, that the moſt 

5 fatal of eyery poſſible ſpecies of aſcendant, which 

the choice of a people can induce them to Koop 
under, is that of thoſe pretended orators or ſ 

ers, who in all times have deluded the multi- 

tude; from the period of the primary elective 

bodies, to that, when the reſtrums of the na- 

dnl allamblies were eſtabliſhed. The poli- 


tical 


| 8 62 1 5 


tical writers of e are nad that, the 
chief defect of a democratical form of govern- 
ment, is, the almoſt magick power of the orators 


in public deliberations. Their loquacity (for 


the term of eloquence belongs but to the diſ- 


courſes of two or three orators in the world,) 


was uſed to be compared, ſometimes to the in- 
ſidious voice of ſyrens, ſometimes to the con- 
fuſed and portentous grumblings of diſtant 
thunders: it overpowered, did not erſuade; it 
ſtunned by clamour, did not convince. by rea- 
ſoning :  vociferations and abuſe held the place 

of eloquence; and the contention was rather 

maintained by dint of 3 ſtrength, _ T 


by _ en of dcr 4 


da 1. p. 24 we cannot but make ano- 
ther — no leſs important in its nature, 
and confirmed by the experience of our revo- 


lution, which is, that all great ſeditions, or 
inſurrections, numerous maſſacres, enormous 
crimes, are generally conducted and executed, 


by-perſons of low extraction. Under Charles 
V. the riſing of the towns of Caſtile, called the 


Communinades, was headed at Medina del Cam 


by a ſhearer; at Salamanca by a ſkinner; at Va- 


lencia by a carder; at Segovia bya tanner. Among 
us, Leclerc was one of the moſt ardent firebrands 
in the war of the league; and Peter Brouſſel, a 


counſellor of no celebrity, became the idol, and : 
orngle, of the war of the Fronde. If we take a 


ſurvey 
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1 „ 1 
principal: agonts,: fr, f thi 


furvey 47 the 
Orleans faction, ney of the de 
-eall to mind the authors of the maſſacres of the 
ſecqnd of September, and of thoſa which have 


"deſcription of perſons ;'a Petion, a Marat, a 
Robeſpierre, ſprung from nothing, become great 
arbiters of juſtice; and like the — of Meſa 
fina, conſtituted at once both judges. and er- 
eutioners, by their individual authority. 
In giving an account of the firſt fitting of thi 


dana convention, we felt our ſoul expan nd for 


a moment, But on obſerving that the — aſ. 
ſembly was ſoon after changed into an amphi- 
theatre of gladiators, of rather was become a 
band of cut-throats ; for thoſe compoſing it 
merited not the appellation of gladiators, who 


fought in open day, man to man, armed alike, 


—— and free from treachery; and on yes. 
to mind that crowd of pro-conſuls, and 
tyrants, who were the cauſe of torrents — 
man blood being ſpilt, the pen had nearly drop- 
ped from our hand. The hiſtorian, who, ex- 
|» military tranſactions, till the ninth 
Thermidor, even ſubſequent to that re- 
markable day, has only crimes to enumerate, 
acts of treachery to relate, factions, criminal 


condemned to ataſk arduous, painful, and preg= 
nant with difficulties and diſguſtful ſubjects. 


ye _ endeavour, — to — 
orm 


mvirate; if we 


fince taken place; we ſhall meet with the ſame 


intrigues to unravel, aſſaſſinations to rehearſe, is 


1 | 
form that odious taſk ;/ and carefully collect 
thoſe inſtances of the perverſity of human nas 

ture, for the inſtruction of poſterity, who will 

thereby learn what evils and ſcourges are at- 
tendant on a democracy, when it ſhall not be 
balanced by the ſyſtem of two houſes of legiſla- 
ture, and a proportioned diviſion of powers. 
Act this period in the hiſtory of our revolu- 
tion, will be ſeen a vaſt and populous empire, 
falling a prey to the arbitrary power, and rapa- 
 £10us ſpirit of vile and daring: deſpots, under 
the ſpecious appellations of committees of pub. 
lic welfare, - general ſafety, and revolutionary 
armies; all which eſtabliſhments might more 
properly have been termed counter- revolutia- 

. nary meaſures; as nothing could be better cal- 

) culated ta diſguſt-the people of the revolution, 

'H and to throw them back into the arms of one 

; power. Now will be ſeen the unprecedented 

y inſtance of delegates of a civilized and enlight- 
ened people beheading, ſhattering to atoms 

with caſe ſhot, drowning, ſhooting their fel- 
low citizens, without any previous form of 

trial, or, what js ſtill more atrocious, under the 
ſemblance of one, and in the ſacred name 
of law. Every ſpecies of tyranny. is. ſimilar 
in its nature; e all tyrants, like our decem- 
virs, have employed the bloody weapon of ter- 
ror, But a nation, ſlaughtered by its very re- 
reſentatives, its magiſtrates, is a feature un- 
zappily peculiar to the preſent hiſtory, and 


+ 


TY 


which «6019 be looked for in vain throughout 
1 the records of the remoteſt antiquity. "hoſe 
vumerdus ſocieties too, calling themſelves po- 
pular, preaching and praftifing plunder, draw- 
ng a ſubſiſtence from informing againft their 


brethren, and living by the devaſtation of the 


oniard, form a circumſtance no leſs remarka- 
_ ' DIE. That thoſe focieties alſo were hired with 

the exprefs view to thoſe purpoſes, we ſhall 
prove by irrefragable evidence in the courſe of 
dur narrative. at — p — — 

This hiſtory is rendered the more unlike any 
other, inaſmuch as there never was feen in any 


country of the world, a fociety, which prepared 
its poiſons, or wove its plots fo artfally as the 


- Jacobins. Their directory eluded the penetra- 


tion of adepts themſelves. As a general cauſes 


his army to be preceded by an advanced-guard, 
ſ 0 the Jacobins began by ſpreading in the pub- 
lic mind from time to time, notions, which 
were to ſerve as the precurſors of the rear Pha- 
lanx of their remoter meaning. In that direc- 


tory was alſo concerted the tenour of the diſ- 
courfes which were to be delivered from the 


roſtrum of the national aſſembly. Attention 
was even had to filling the galleries with per- 
Tons of both fexes, Fired for the purpoſe of 
' Hboting, or applauding the different orators: 
their yells, accompanied with the clattering of 


their feet, formed a din that can only be con- 


ceived by thofe who heard it. I know not 
whether 


. deſcent from fin an 
had France i in view, when, addrefling ſin and death, he ſays : 
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3 it was by a ſanguinary zung or by 
deſign, that the Jacobins adopted a red cap, 

fimilar in figure to that worn by 8 
The cap of liberty at ancient Rome was white; 
among the Swiſs it was blue. The Jacobins 
have been compared to the Gueux of the Low 


5 Countries; to the levellers, or round heads 


who infeſted England in former times; an 


finally to the 3 of free-maſans, 
Theſe compariſons, however, are juſt only in 


ſome points of view; for, though their prin- 
ciples 101 devaſtation are the ſame, the Jacobins 
are not indobtod to any of. theſe for their ori- 
in. * N 

1 Vol. ii. p. 31 1.—Hiſtory furniſhes no events 
of; ſimilar ferocity to thoſe. which we have wit- 


| neſſed. We had hitherto ſeen fanatics of one 


party, ſacrificing the bigots of an oppoſite ſect. 
—ln thoſe inſtances, however, the parties, who 


thus attacked each other, were at leaſt rivals; 


and in every country of the earth, the llaught⸗ 
ering arm of tyrants has confined its ſtrokes 
either to thoſe, whoſe oppoſite intereſts furniſhed 


| matter of contention vor,) whoſe wealth became an 


* Thus their ;lluftrious origin is left . being a | 
If Mr. Pages had looked into Milton's Paradiſe Loft, he would 
have traced the pedigree of the Jacobins, and found thier lineal 

5 death. Surely their great progenitor Satan 


—— < There ſhall ye be fed and filled 
t“ Immeaſurably, all things ſhall be your prey.” 


Fs: object 
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object of envy to them. But in our i PSY 

have been put to death as well as the rich, the 
ignorant as well as the learned, the patriotic as 
well as the ariſtocratic; in ſhort, the unhappy 
defenceleſs priſoners, without fortune, and moſt 
of them wholly unknown to their murderers, 
could not eſcape a ſimilar fate: terror hung 


alike over the aſſaſſin, and over him who was 
about to be aſſaſſinated. Blood was ſhed for 


the mere pleaſure of ſpilling it; and the mur- 


derers ſeemed at a loſs to determine, to which 


arty they ſhould hire their ſervice. You were 
impriſoned, firſt, for being moderate, or indul- 
gent; then, for bein g of ultra-revolutionary 

ptinciples; afterwards, becauſe you were Ter- 
roriſte or Facobin; or merely becauſe you pro- 
feſſed revolutionary ſentiments, Finally, you 
were impriſoned, if you appeared ſuſpicious in 
the mind of any one, who pleaſed to conſider 
you in that light. Under Robeſpierre you 


were reckoned a Federaliſte if you only ex- 


preſſed diſapprobation of the tranſactions of the 
thirty- firſt of May; and after the ninth Ther- 
midor, you would have been perſecuted, had 


ou been known to have co-operated in the vi- 


olences of that day. It is generally allowed, 
that there is no ſtate more calamitous than that 
of a people under the operation of a revolution, 
followed by a contrary revolution or re-action. 
What then muſt be our ſufferings, who have 
experienced ſo many revolutions 4 

| Vor. 


* 
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Vor. ii. p. 38.—The Jacobins, and, by their 


example, the miniſters themſelves affected the 
greateſt ſimplicity, not to ſay uncleanlineſs, 
in their exterior appearance. Publie offices 
and employs were filled by perſons wholly inca- 


pable of executing the duties of them. The 


perverting of the national character, by thus 
debaſing the mode of dreſs, and the ſtyle of 
language; by ſubſtituting on a ſudden in the 
room of education, politeneſs, elegance, and ur- 
banity, the ſpeech, apparel, habits, and cynic 


manners of the loweſt claſſes of the people, 


was a ſcheme of conſummate art. The con- 
ception of that ſcheme drew its origin from a 


ſyſtem of policy, as deep as it was inſidious on 


the part of thoſe, who aimed at levelling every 


thing except their fortunes; and aſpired on] 
at procuring their own elevation, through the 


means of the people, who never fail to become 
gat once the tool and victim of the ambitious. 
The denunciation of men of wealth, and of 


merchants, under the pretence of their being 
ſuſpected perſons, was a meaſure afterwards ICs 
curred to. The mother-ſociety, the Jacobins, 


circulated its principles and cauſed them to be 
adopted with celerity, through the medium of 
the affiliated clubs, 2 
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| Revelation the eh. 


Death oft the Wig,” 


3. » 
* 7 


Vol. ii. p. 68.— The remaining ſparks of 


zuſtice and humanity raiſed a glow in the face 


of every member of the convention, when De- 


ſèegze, one of the three perfons, choſen by the 


Monarch, for the purpoſe of pleading his cauſe 


bn his trial, uſed in his eloquent diſcourſe on 
that evaſion,” theſe memorable words: Ex- 


tt cuſe the frankneſs of a free man; but I can- 
wn not refrain from ſaying, that I look among 

te you with the expectation of finding Judges, 
% and can only diſcover accuſers.” 

We cannot but confeſs, that it appeared a cir- 
romftance very additionally ſhocking in its na- 
ture, that the deputies in the convention, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe who voted for the death of Louis XVI., 
Houle be ſhameleſs enough to print and pub- 
liſh their opinion, long "before the trial took 
place; ſupporting it at the ſame time, by the 


aggravation of every article of accuſation that 


could preſs moſt heavily to the charge of the 
defendant ; wy doing this, each one individually 
con- 


OW 


» 


e 


Conſtituted himſelf an accuſing party. Was it 
unknown to them, that every judge, who has 
_ previouſly delivered an opinion on a caſe, is not 


only liable to be challenged, but ought even to 
abſtain from paſſing judgment in that caſe, 


what though he ſhould not formally be objected 
to? It was alſo a duty incumbent on the aſ- 


ſembly, to have ordered d Orleans to ſecede 


from the trial. That deputy, as dull of under- 


N feroce of nature, could not compre- 
hend, that the conduct he was purſuing would 
plunge him unneceſſarily into an additional 


depth of infamy; which diſgrace he might the 
More 23 have avoided, as he could not but 


be well aſſured that the victim would not eſ- 
re, EE 

It has been aſſerted, but we do not vouch 
for the fact, that d' Orleans, hearing that Pelle- 
tier de Saint Fargeau had given a dinner to 
twenty-five of his colleagues, with the inten- 


tion of prevailing upon them, not to vote for 


the king's death, and that he had bound him- 
ſelf by a ſolemn promiſe to a ſimilar conduct, 
went to St. Fargeau, ſaying; © you will bring 
upon you immediate perdition, if you do not 


« yote for the death of the king: perſuade your | 


e friends withal to the ſame effect, and I pro- 
* miſe you alliance with my family.” Saint 
Fargeau, either allured, or intimidated, pre- 


vailed on his friends to alter their reſolution. 
If this be a fact, thoſe few words of d' Orleans 
FRE F 4 1 | gained 
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- efitence of death; and it muſt be owned that 
the anecdote derives a confiderable degree of 


[-. ns be ae pal, ihe Tea be 
death on account of having delivered a ſuffrage 


perfidy, the aſſaſſin would doubtleſs have ſe- 


On the eve of the execution of Louis XVI., St. 
Fargeau was at dinner in a coffee-houſe of the 
palais royal, when a man, accoſting him, ſaid: 
* You had given your word of honour, that 
* you and twenty-five friends would not vote 
for the death of the king. You have fince 
* bartered your ſuffrage, as well as that of thoſe 
4 friends; receive now, Wretch, the price of 
your perjury.” In uttering theſe words, he 
| plunged a dagger in his heart, „ 
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Vor. il. p. 72. — — — —; in ſhort, 
it certainly did not appertain to the convention 
to try the king. —He was put to death on the 
twenty-firſt day of January, 1793. — — 


A majority of only five voices, conſigned to 
death the heir of ſixty-fix monarchs. He had 


to France her national aſſemblies; three of 
which were convened during his reign, The 


gs over twenty- ſix voices in favour of the 
| probability from the circumſtance of St. Far- 


to that effect. Had he not been guilty of that 


lected deputies of greater note in that affair. 


reſtored, though not perhaps quite voluntarily, 


We 


firſt ſtript him of his authority; the ſecond of 


his liberty; the third of his life. 
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Revolution the Seventh.“ 


Tumults of the thirty-firft of May, 179 2, or the 
. Eftabliſhment of the Decemvirate. 


Vol. ii. p. 143.— The twelve commiſſioners 
were in poſſeſſion of information, that meetings 
1 | were 


It does not come within the ſcope of our preſent work, to give 
an hiſtorical account of the events which brought about the eſta- 


bliſhment of the decemvirate, any more than of thoſe which con- 


tributed to the other revolutions. We therefore refer our curious 
Reader for thoſe details to the many hiſtorians, who have written on 
that ſubject. It will ſuffice if we obſerve, that the faction of 
Orleans, as alſo that of the Jacobins, and the ſections of Paris; the 
ambition of Orleans, Robeſpierre, and Marat, directing thoſe 


factions ſeverally to their reſpective object of uſurping the ſupreme 


executive power; (whether under the denomination of tribune, dic- 
tator, decemviri; triumviri; or, like Bonaparte, under that of 
chief conſul,) it will ſuffice if we obſerye, that all thoſe parties 
ſtruggled in the writhing folds of factious contention, wounding 
and wounded alternately, Desfieux on one hand propoſed, 2 ** 
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were formed at Charenten, in which Robeſpierre 


and Danton bore a principal part:* the com» 
mittee of public welfare had received the like 


intelligence: in ſhort, the term deſtined to be 


fatal to liberty was arrived. Groups of people 
were collected in the different paſſages leading 
to the national convention; inſomuch, that the 


members could neither paſs nor repaſs without 


being moleſted and threatened by crowds of ill- 


deſigning perſons, whoſe only aim was ſlaughter. 


The mayor, on being ſent for by the conven- 


al the Briffotins, Girondins, Rollandins, &c. ſhould be maſ- 
4 ſacred;” in order to which, he requeſted the appointment of a 
revolutionary tribunal. Hebert, on the other hand, required the 


decapitation of every general in command, as alſo of all the members of 
abe executive council: and afterwards proceeded to announce an in- 


tended maſſacre, ſimilar to that of St. Bartholemew.—Vide Secret 
Hiftory of the Revolution, by Mr. Pages, v. ii. p. 142, 143. 
The murders, ſeverally and in maſs, which took place both at 
Paris and in the departments, it -is neither an eaſy, nor ſurely a 
plesſing taſk to enumerate. We have ſelected however a few of 
them, which are ranged under the head of the ſeventh revolution. 
So general was the ſlaughter, that really one would ſuppoſe that 
the decemvirate knew no limit to the ſpirit of murder, which ani- 
| mated it, except that one, which Florus tells us, in the Marian 

civil war, was admitted by Turfidius ; . wivere aliguos debere, ut 
« Nut, quibus imperarent.” | 55 

| ReſpeCting the term decemvirate employed to denote the tyranny 
of the Jacobin faction, Mr. Pages in his Secret Eiſtory has the fol- 
lowing Note, vol. ii. p. 202: We have employed the term de- 
« cemvirate, as a generical one, Our tyrants never formed the 
t preciſe number of ten: ſometimes they were three, ſometimes 
x; and often more.“ c | k 


„In order to obtain every information that could throw light on 
the conſpiracies which were forming by the different factions, twelve 
perſons were appointed under a commiſſion from the Convention. 


| tion 3 
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nion; declared. that no plot exiſted; that there 
was no intention entertained of ringing the 


_ rocfm; that all was tranquil ; and that the con- 
vention might rely on his zeal for its ſafety: it 


was, notwithſtanding, at his houſe that the 
meetings had been held by the enemies of the 
convention. The procureur general Syndic of 
the department denied alſo that any conſpiracy 
exiſted, and continued obſtinate in giving aſſu- 
rances that all Paris remained in a tranquil ſtate ; 
although murmurs of rage reſounded in the 


avenues leading to the convention, and even 


ruffians were threatening, with loud vocifera- 
tions, vengeance againſt the body of national 
repreſentatives. The miniſter of the interiour 
department concurred with the magiſtrates in 
maintaining that he ſaw no indication of any 
approaching interruption of the public peace. 
Thus, it is evident, that all the conſtituted au- 
thorities were participant in the conſpiracy. It 
was at no more diſtant a period than in the 
night between the thirtieth and thirty-firſt of 
May, that the fon was heard to ring the alarm 
from che quarter of the city.“ The convention 


Y It was on the thirty-firſt of May, and the frſt and frond of 
June 1793, that the inſurrections took place, in which the conſpiring 
commune of Paris triumphed, and the tyranny of Robeſpierre was 
eſtabliſhed. On the laſt of thoſe days, conſpirators at the head of 
the armed ſections, marched againſt. the convention, and obtained 
by force the proſeription of twenty-nine of thoſe deputies, who 


were moſt conſpicuous by their probity, and the oppoſition they 


. to faction; that number was afterwards greatly encrealed. 
now 


= 


* 


no ſaw itſelf ſurrounded by a multitude of 

deluded citizens; and the aſſaſſin Henriot, who 

commanded the armed force of the inſurgents, 
appeared at the head of his accomplices in the 
murders of the ſecond and third of September. 


Vol. ii. p. 145.—In ſhort, twenty-nine de- 


puties were proſcribed, which number compriſed 
thoſe, who, both in the roſtrum as well as in 
their writings, had combated the factious leaders 

of ſedition and anarchy. It was that day which 
opened a road to the tyranny of Robeſpierre, 
who, encreaſing in boldneſs, ſoon after for ſook 
the party of d' Orleans to enſure his own ele- 


Vol. ii. p. 150.— It was agreed that the 
counter- part of the ſcenes, acted at Paris be- 
tween the conſpirators and the convention, 
| ſhould take place at Lyons; and the manage- 
ment of them was entruſted to a perſon 
named Chalier, a Piedmonteſe by birth, and 
a fraudulent bankrupt by calling. The com- 
mune of Paris ſent him to Lyons, directly 
after the maſſacres of the third of September; 
and he began the exerciſe of his miſſion by the 
murder of five priſoners, who had been. put 
under confinement by order of the municipality 
for ſome trivial offence, His plan of purging 
the city conſiſted in placing, the day after his 
arrival, a guillotine on one of the bridges, and 
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(to uſe the revolution ſtyle of language) level- 
ling all the wealthy merchants, by laying their 
neck beneath that inſtrument of death. The 
well diſpoſed citizens had recourſe to repelling 
thoſe ſanguinary executions by every mean in 
their power. Chalier had juſt been appointed 
ö procureur of the commune; and, being in- 
b formed of the progreſs of the conſpiracy entered 
r into at Paris, declared, on the twenty- ſeventh of 
0 May, in the middle of the popular aſſembly of 
a Lyons, that all the rich individuals of the town 
ſhould be beheaded the next day. The two 
parties, that of the citizens, and that of the 
aſſaſſins, took arms; and, coming to action, 
victory, after a long and bloody ſtruggle, de- 
clared in favour of the citizens. * Was 
condemned to death. 
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euſation preferred againſt thoſe deputies, who 
had remained under confinement ſince the ſecond 
of June, was founded on the oppoſition, which 
it was pretended they had made to a republican 
form of government. The fact loudly contra- 


- dicted that aſperſion; ſince, after the labour of 


ſome months, thoſe very deputies had preſented 


a conſtitutional code to the convention, who 
decreed that it ſhould be made public; but the 


conſpirators were deeply intereſted in putting a 


ſtop to all further diſcuſſion on the ſubject, 


Nevertheleſs, as it was the general opinion that 
the promulgation of a conſtitution was the only 
remedy left to all the evils of the ſtate, they en- 


gaged to produce one in the courſe of a fort- 


* This conſtitution paid its debt to faction rather more precipl- 
tately than the others: it was ſmothered almoſt as ſoon as promul- 


gated, by the faction which triumphed on the thirty-firſt of May. 


Although the overthrow of this conſtitution forms a very marked 
revolution in the eventful hiſtory of the revolutions before us; yet, 


mts ephemeral exiſtence not giving room to any incidents, the whole 


aktion of the piece is compriſed in its cataſtrophe. We therefore 
ſhift the ſcene (as does alſo Mr. Pages) to the eſtabliſhment of the 
revolutionary government, or the ninth revolution ; which, by an un- 


Interrupted ſucceſſion of ſhocking events and crimes, makes ample 


ms to the dæmon of diſcord for the chaſm of the laſt revo- 
ution. i 


night; 


| SWF 
night; and indeed fulfilled their promiſe within 
the mentioned time: but were the firſt them« 
ſelves, ſhortly after, to lay that conſtitution aſide; + 


and, drawing a-veil over the rights of man, 
boldly to proclaim, under the title of ß 


| REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT, 
(Revolution the Ninth,) | WE 


| a new ſpecies of tyranny. That term has ſince 
ſerved to legalize the violation of every prin- 
ciple, and to ſanction acts of murder, plunder, 
fafillades, &c. 


Vol. ii. p. 16 5. —The rapacity of the ty⸗ 
rants induced them to confiſcate the property of 
Claviere,* as if he had been condemned after a 
form of trial. Owing to that rapacity, the guil- 
lotine R BY the appellation of the Miniſter x 

The act of inflicting death by the mean 
of that inſtrument, was, according to the ex- 
preflion of Barrere, ** coining on the Place de la 
e “tion. 


Wend ii. p. 166.— What talents have been 
loſt by the axe of the dictators! How keen the 
regret which ariſes in every feeling and en- 
lightened mind, on learning the deplorable end 


® Claviere, under impeachment, killed himſelf in priſon, to 
avoid TOM a victim to as te forms of his perſecutors. 
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of Condorcet, author of An Eſſay on the Pro- 


greſs of the Human Mind towards Perfection; one 


pf the beſt works written ſince the revolution 
dn knowing the fate of Roucher, who publiſhed 
a Poem entitled, The Months, replete with ſub- 
lime beauties, eſpecially the firſt cantos! on 
hearing that a like fate overtook Lavoiſier, the 


celebrated chemiſt ; Bailly, indefatigable in aſ- 
tronomical reſearches; .Linguet, and ſo many 


others! Robeſpierre perſecuted alſo general 


Miranda, a native of Peru, and well known in 


Europe by the dauntleſs ſpirit of philoſophy, 
_ _ which induced him to employ a great part of 


his life in travelling over the four-quarters of 
the globe. VV 


Vor. ii. p. 168.—In proportion as we ad- 
vance in this diſmal hiſtory, the ſcene becomes 


darker, the picture aſſumes a deeper tint of 


blood; and horrible events are accumulated. 
The 
cated with his omnipotence, ended by diſdain- 
ing even to preſerve the appearance of form in 
Decimating more and more 
the convention, and the nation at large, he at 
length accelerated the moment, when humanity, 
reſcued from his ſanguinary reign, was allowed 
a pauſe from ſo much ſuffering. In the ſhort, 
but yet greatly too long time, which elapſed 
before the fall of Robeſpierre, it will be ſeen, 

OE LH TRE a that 


tyrant, emboldened by ſucceſs, and intoxi- 
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with: pier g 4 — in detail, pro- 
ceeded to murder them in a maſs. May the 
picture which we are about to draw of crimes, 

o multifarious and daring in their nature, form 
matter of inſtruction to future generations! But 


alas! hiſtory, which Bolingbroke terms a courſe 


of philoſophy, remains ever unknown to the 
greater number of mankind; and from ignor- 
ance the 0 of the world ponent. = 

Noa bs p · 169.—How. bloody a career r wa 
hve: to run] What a train of afflicting ideas we 
muſt encounter during the recital of thoſe 


erimes which it becomes us; notwithſtanding, 


to tranſmit to poſterity; both for the purpoſe. 
of holding up their authors to its juſt abhor- 
rence, and in order to convey to our deſcen- 

dants inſtruction from the leſſon of facts. The 
Reader muſt with us overcome the diſguſt ex- 
cited by the detail of ſo many horrid events, if 
he wiſhes to gain a knowledge of the furtheſt 
bounds of perverſity, at which human nature 
can arrive. Robeſpierre, in order that with 


more haſty ſtrides he might advance towards the 
dictatorſhip, abandoned at laſt the faction of 


Orleans, which had been the cauſe of ſo many 
evils; and brought Orleans himſelf before the 
revolutionary tribunal of Paris. We have given 
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manent their u 
public welfare. Billaud Varenne, more ſangui- 


nary in his nature, if poſſible, than the reſt of 


kim, is here mentioned, viz, * that he exiſts no longer. 


P 


an account of the death of that ſe 
end ſeems to have taken place for the purpoſe 
only of making way for the intrigues of a till 


% 


. more- ferocious conſpirator. Robeſpierre, Cou- 


thon, St. Juſt, and Barrere, had rendered per- 
ir ſituations in the committee. of 


his aſſociates, preſided, together with. Amar 


and ſome others of the ſame caſt, in the com- 
mittee of general ſafety. We ſhould yet groan, 
perhaps, beneath their iron yoke, had not diſ- 
union crept in among the tyrants; who. became 
divided, either through jealouſy of power, ora 
claſhing of different opinions, as to the mode 
of oppreſſion to be employed; or finally, from 
d want of unanimity in forming their choice of 
victims. Unhappily that ſpirit of diviſion, to 
which alone is owing the preſervation of the 


republic, manifeſted itſelf only a ſhort time be- 
fore the ninth Thermidor, (in the third year) 


or the twenty-ſeventh of July, 1794; and we 


have to relate the guilty tranſactions which oc- 


_ curred during a fpace of about eighteen months, 


dating from the ſecond of September, 1792, the 


commencement of the aſſaſſinations committed 
by Robeſpierre. After the thirty-firſt of May 


. The detail of the trials che was twice tried; once at Mar- 
ſeilles, and once at Paris) and execution of the Duke of Orleans is 
omitted in this work.—The only fact, intereſting, which regards 
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his tyranny knew no bounds } and it was feftled 
by the Jacobins, that terror ſhould be the order 


of the day: which decree implied, in other 


words, a renewal of the proſcriptions of Marius 


and Sylla, 


thor of an obſcene. and fanguinary journal, en- 


titled, Father du Chene, fell a. victim to his 
own Machiavelian contrivances. The fame 
fate was reſerved for Gobet, biſhop of Paris, 
and ſome others, who had been foremoſt to give 
the dangerous example of taking away all idea 
of religion from the mind of the people, by 
abjuring their character of prieſts, - 


Vor. ii. p. 175.—Was not ſuch a meaſure* 
likely to furniſh freſh! weapons, and new pre- 
tences of licenſe to ill diſpoſed. perſons? and 
did they not take occaſion to ſpread abroad, not 
without ſome ground of reaſon, a report that all 
religion was about to be deſtroyed ? Can the 
propagating of hopeleſs doctrines be a juſtifiable. 

at? Ought we to take away from the people 

ſo neceſſary a curb to the paſſions, the only one 
indeed calculated to reſtrain the ſecret perpetra- 
tion of crime? The authors of this new and 
ſcandalous meaſure were inſtigated to it, by the 


* The meaſure, here alluded to, is, the eradicating all idea of 
Fe. from the mind of the people.—Vide the preceding ar- 
| G 2 double 


double mire, firſt, of excitin g religious coins 
motions, and thereby encreafing the prevalent 
| anarchy; ſecondly, of plundering the immenſe. 
_ riches of the churches. The failure of the 
former of theſe projects is to be aſcribed to the 
deeply implanted terror, which ſo far oppreſſed 
the public mind, that the people behe d the 
objects of their worſhip and reverence tramp- 
— under foot, without betraying any ſigns of 


e :—on the contrary, they teſtified a 
taci 


latisfaction at the ar. 


Vor. ii. p. 176. —The fittings of the nati- 


onal. convention paſſed away in giving admit- 


tance to the ſections of Paris, to whole com- 
munes, and to perſons from the country, both 
men, women, and children, who thronged into 
the hall, habited, through deriſion, in ſacerdo- 


tal gärments, which afterwards throwing off 


they trod under foot. Thus the dictators, more 
' fortunate in the iſſue of the ſecond of their 
plans, ſucceeded in poſſeſſing themſelves of all 
the treaſures of the churches. It has been ſaid 
that Robeſpierre, by putting religious ceremo- 


nies in a contemptible point of view, and thus 
deſtroying the received form of worſhip, 


thought that he ſhould be able, afterwards, the 
more eaſily to ſubſtitute any other, which it 
might better pleaſe him to eſtabliſh in its room. 
But he did not ſee deep enough into things, to 


never- 


be able to form ſuch a e It muſt be owned 


er- 


file perſonage, than an apglats. 
„„ ay of 


„ 


nevertheleſs, that if he did not poſſeſs the ins 
genuity to bring about circumſtances according 


to his wiſhes, he at leaſt knew how to avail 
himſelf of thoſe which fortune preſented to 


him. He no ſooner perceived the facility with 


which the people were brought to renounce, as 
it were, their divinities, than he conceived: the 
project of playing a part ſimilar to that of Ma- 
homet. He endeavoured alſo, as occaſion re- 

quired, to derive ſupport from the credulity of 
the people; and ſought even to gain the prieſts 
on his fide. | In this view, he propoſed. to the 


national convention in a long diſcourſe, which 


is the beſt of his compoſitions, the paſſing of a 
decree, by which the convention ſhould ac- 
knowledge the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, 


and the immortality of the ſoul; and, in order 
that he might commence by uniting the cha- 


racter of high pontiff with that of ee, he 
cauſed himſelf to be named preſident of the na- 


tional convention, for performing the honours 
at the feaſt of the ſupreme being.“ That man 
of mean abilities, yet vain, conſidered himſelf a 


ſecond Mahomet, becauſe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury he announced as a novelty the exiſtence 


» Here is another point of reſemblance between the ditator . =D 


beſdierre and the chief conſul Bonaparte. They both employ re- 
ligion as the machinery by which to accompliſh their intereſted 
views of the moment. It muſt be confeſſed, however, that Robe/+ 
pierre has greatly the advantage over Bonaparte, in his choice of 
the part he ſhould play, in as much as a proſelyte, is a more plau· 
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It is di cult : on x this occaſion to 5 pronot » »- _ 


whether our ſurpriſe ought rather to be ex- 


/ 


very additional force is thus derived to the truth 
of the poſition we: have already advanced, and 
which we eannot too often repeat; that the 


| zudgment of 2 numerous aſſembly, however 


enlightened the individuals who compoſe it may 


be; is frequently moſt vulgar in its operation; 


_ owing to the circumſtance alone of its being 
numerous. That cannibal, whoſe hands, ſtained 


with the blood of his fellow-creatures, offered 


an incenſe to the Divinity, which was much 
rather directed to himſelf, cauſed - moreover. a 

decree to paſs the aſſembly, declaring pro- 
= pity virtue to be the order of the day.“ 
What appellation, once more, ought we to give 
to ſo: much arrogance ſhown on the one fide; 
and ſo great weakneſs diſcovered on the other ? 


Was there not an inſult tacitly implied towards 


the aſſembly, in thus indirectly ſaying, that it 


had not till then made virtue the order of the 


day? Beſides to make virtue the order of 


the day; What a turn of expreffion! how 
quaint! and that expreſſion, too, coming from 
one, who was murdering at the ſame time his 
brother citizens! Was not this adding blaſ- 


phemy and irony, to ſavage ferocit 7) 


cited at the infatuation and impudence of Ro- 
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But 


had thrown up to the ſurface of action. When 
any one of the pro- conſuls, ſent by the tyrants 
into the departments, for the purpoſe of .acces 


(% ] 


But chat ironical and inſulting ſtyle of ſpeeeh, 


which is the exceſs of cruelty, was generally 


monſters, whom the ebulition of the revolution 


lerating the action of the guillotine in thoſe 
parts, had done a good day's work, or, to uſe 
beheaded,) a great many perſons; he wrote 
word, we have made this country keep paee 
& with the others; we have raiſed it to the re- 


_«« yolution-pitch ; we have forced the rich to 
© dance a good carmagnol ;—the holy guillotine 
ieee nr e 


e e YOON EE n 
Vor. ii. p. 179. When any unhappy wretch, 


brought before the revolutionary tribunal, ats 
tempted to plead in his defence, the preſident 
ſtopped him, ſaying, ** Thou haſt not leave to 
** ſpeak.” That expreſſion, uſually employed 
by the prefident of the national convention; 


was now adopted by the judges, whoſe pride, 


no leſs than their deſire of imitating, or rather 


degrading by a derifive alluſion, the convention, 
induced them to uſe it in the courſe of thoſe 


juridical. proceedings, or rather aſſaſſinations, 
which Barrere termed acerb forms. The ſame 
Barrere, employing again the fulſome and atro- 
cious language of Sneer, audaciouſly ſaid one 


their own expreſſion, had ievelled (that is to ſay; 
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| Or * 5 be © that 1 it 
would be neceſſary to employ the guillotine 
. great deal, and to make much uſe Sof thoſe 


mw exam ee of ſo our a nen of e 4. 


11 vs 1 


oy Vol. A. pr 180 14 it poſiibles) we uſed to 
ſay within ourſelves, that an enlightened and all 


powerful aſſembly, nay, that a whole nation, 


Mould continue blind to the ſtreams of inno- 


cent blood, which the moſt execrable arid 


inconceivably monſtrous tyranny inceſſantly 


tauſes to flow; nor ſee that liberty, in whoſe 
name thoſe enormities are committed, becomes 
bon uently odious, and loſes her exiſtence, 


of acquiring ſtrength? How is it poſſi- 


4 ble there can be any forbearance ſhown to- 
| . that bevy of ignorant, feroce, and kna- 
viſh upſtarts; that multitude of executioners, 


both in a principal and ſubordinate capacity; 


thoſe committees and armies, termed revoluti- 


onary ? How can France patiently behold more 
than twenty thouſand citizens ſhot, drowned, 


aſſaſſinated in a hundred different ways en 


ſhort, death dwelling upon every tongue, painted 


in ery” n and n en 1 


Fine eee * = 1 
Por. u. p. 181,=What calamjtous e 
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derb ferm; becauſe, added he, dead men 5 
| ” never return. The Roman Hiſtory, even in the 
times of Catilina, Nero, or Tiberius, furniſhes 
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de of -anthropophagi, «deſtroyers of man- 
kind, over-running France from one end to the 
other; and, abetted by others, who might pro- 


perly be called the dregs of nations, the ſcum 
of cities, the refuſe of the country, proclaim- 
ing an Agrarian law, the abolition of debts, and 
a proſcription of the rich! The perſons, thus 
bent upon deſtroying all order of ſociety, were 


headed by men not wholly deſtitute of talents, 


nk who faſcinated the eye of the people by 


impoſture, and fought with the uſual weapons 
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prey to a crowd of tyrants and aſſaſſins; 
to men, poſſeſſing nothing, knowing nothing, 


ſprung of nothing, and yet who have notwith- 
_ ſtanding attained to every thing; the moral 


ideas of a nation, under ſuch a- predicament, 


loſe their vigour ; the people in proportion as 
they begin to entertain apprehenſions of their 


ſafety and property, ſink into ſtupor, become 
timid, afterwards diſſimulate, and finally torpid: 
and, unleſs ſome unforeſeen and critical event 
take place, to reſtore the public mind to its 
wonted tone; they fall at laſt into the moſt de- 
grading ſtate of ſlavery. Theſe are the only 
reaſons, that can account for the ſtrange pheno- 
menon, which then appeared in the meannels, 


as well as torpor, of the ſenate and the nation. 


Terror hovered alike over both. The magical 


and 


=: tor 
and: ever adit t words: country: li liberty, public 
welfare, conſpiracies, did ngt fail of their uſual 
efficacy in impoſing upon the mind of the 


multitude: from thoſe words Was e as 


W en of the tyrants. 8 


e ii. p. 164 „ in .gorectiaent, 1 
while it gives birth to a new turn of thought, 
intails neceſſarily a change alſo in the language; 
but the creating of a new word belongs only 


to genius and taſte combined. In order to 


juſtify ſuch a creation, it is neceſſary either that 
no other known word could ſupply its place, 


or at leaſt that the new one ſhould. be more ſo- 
norous, more a and ſhould give a 
greater rapidity of expreſſion to the language, 


or render it more harmonious; and even then, 


ſuch innovations ought to be ſparingly made 


uſe of, leſt by them we ſhould render abſolete 


and unintelligible a language, hallowed by the 
authority of ſo many 3 of genius, 


that have been compoſed i in it.—— — 


Our ie, is ſaid to be poor, but ch the 


aid of metaphor and trope, and with ſtrength of 
genius, a language is rich enough. In reading 
the works of great maſters, it will eaſily be per- 
_ ecived whether they have been dd. in ex- 
prefling their ideas, through their not being 


our 1 was not . bold, we agree; 


: on 


furniſhed with the words appitoyer, &c.— That 


but it is much to be feared alſo, leſt, 'by an un- 


limited freedom, it ſhould be corrupted, and | 


become degenerate. An infinite degree of taſte 
and preciſion of judgment is requiſite to ſanc- 
tion the adoption of a new word. 
ET nn ee 
All theſe Les are perfeAly juſt; we only lament that 
Mr. Pages ſeems to make no ſcruple of —— from them. The 


ſubject of language is of light importance, weighed with the other 
objects of this work; but as the Author has touched upon it, we 


have thought it not undeſerving of a place here. We cannot 


moreover refrain from remarking, that the French have done with 


reſpect to their language, what they have practiſed in their politics; 


that is to ſay, acted the part of unſkilful artiſts; frequently de- 


ſtroyed, where they meant to improve, and conſtantly disfigured 


their work every where. 1 13 PEEL | 
There is afluredly a certain arbitrium loguendi in language, not 
merely confined to accentuation of ſpeech, Which is the preroga- 
tive of genius, taſte, and learning; but it ought only to ba exer- 
ciſed by ſuch as are in rr of thoſe three qualifications ; and 
even then ſhould be uſed with great reſerve and caution: the ratifica- 
tion of cuſtom withal is neceſſary, in order to denizen the employ of 
a new word. The want of copiouſneſs in the French language, al- 
though an imperfection, received, however, a valuable compenſa- 
tion in a claſſical purity and preciſion of expreſſion. Its rhetorical 
precincts might have been allowed to be extended by the autho- 
rity of a Voltaire, a d'Alembert, or ſome other great maſters ; and 
erhaps by ſome learned men of the preſent day but eertainly 
not at the pleaſure of every ſmatterer in literature, who chuſes to 
conſider himſelf the Quintilian of his county. ag 
With reſpe& to our own language; though much richneſs of ex- 
preſſion reſults from foreign derivation; yet, if our modern Engliſh 
writers, following the example of our modern reformers in politics, 
ſhould wiſh to adopt the innovating ſpirit of our neighbours, they 
will entirely vitiate the Engliſh tongue, in violation of the pro- 
tection it has hitherto derived from the philoſophical obſervations of - 
a Harris, a 2 a Lowth; and in ſpite of thoſe immortal 
maſters of ſtyle, Swift, Addiſon, Pope, &c. | | 
As for the French language, if the preſent ſyſtem of innovation 
continue, it will approach faſt to that condition, which will entitle it 
to no better an appellation, than that of a kind of lingua * 


| on » Ti 
tatorial power of Robeſpierre became more 

firmly-eſtabliſhed, the blood of the citizens was 
ſhed with leſs: reſerve; and the ſentences of 
death, as well as the liſts of proſcriptions, now 
needed no other ſanction than his ſignature. 
Dumas, preſident of the revolutionary tribunal 
of Paris, Coffinhal, vice preſident, Fouquier 
Thinville, accuſateur general; all thoſe tigers 
with human face, were in the pay of Robeſ- 
pierre; and he might with truth call them his 
executioners; ſince they were leſs intent on 


A ſtandard of taſte in writing is thus likely to be deſtroyed, 
through the privilege generally aſſumed by every individual, of 
ſettling his own criterion. If we take trouble to inveſtigate the 
nature of language, we ſhall find that the mode of expreſſion in 
every nation ſprings W Benn the turn of thought proper to 
that nation; conſequently that we always ſpeak beſt in our own 
language, becauſe we ſpeak more naturally in it. We may borrow, 
It is true, from the French ſome words, nay idioms, which are of 
peculiarly apt expreſſion, and they may do the ſame from us. But, 
making an unlimited uſe of this privilege, will only tend to render 
both nations ridiculous jn the Gght of each other.—lt 1s one of the 
infatuated refinements of the preſent times, not only to ſtuff our 

language with foreign idioms and words; but alſo to endeavour 
to obliterate altogether every pretenſion to national propriety in 
all the moral and phyſical relations of mankind.— National cha- 

ater even, is now ſtyled an unphiloſophical prejudice, not wor- 
hy a Coſmopolite. Thus do theſe pſeudo-philoſophers pervert 
every doArine, nay disfigure philanthropy itſelf. | Even religion is 
taken within the horrid ſcope of their bird - eye - view of things. 
And Bonaparte, a worthy diſciple of their accommodating per- 
ſuaſion, failed not in conſequence to profeſs himſelf a Roman ca- 
tholic at Rome, a Muſſelman at Grand Cairo; and would turn 
| 8 at London; and Atheiſt— wherever it ſhould ſuit his 
intereſt. 1 1 | 
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to his hatred and ven 
that tribunal was uſed rods to ſend to Robe 


of blood. 


* 3 1 
fling the office of judges, than on miniſtering 
The preſident of 


pierre a liſt of the victims who were brought 


to trial; and the tyrant prefixed to each name 


either the letter A, or C; the former of which 
im plied acg ruitted, the latter condemned. It ma 
eaſily be sees, that the number of the ac- 


quitted was very ſmall. In confequence of an ap- 


henſion left the tribunals of the departments 


ſhould be leſs inexorable, or, in other words, 
ſhould not attain the ſame degree of ferocity, 


which at that time was termed revolution-pitch, 


all thoſe perſons, who were proſcribed in any part 
of the republic, were finally transferred to Paris. 
From this meaſure the tyrant alſo derived a 
more vaſt and extenſive degree of enjoyment ; 


his ſight being now gratified with an overflow 
It is a part of this hiſtory very de- 
grading to humanity, which contains an ac- 
count of the fittings of that infamous tribunal, 
termed revolutionary, but more properly de- 
ſerving the appellation of counter-revolutionary; 
as no inſtitution could be better calculated to 
attract deteſtation to the revolution. Time was 
ſcarcely given for writing the names of thoſe 
who were accuſed ; and ſuch was the precipi- 
tation uſed, that one culprit -was frequently 


flain through error, inſtead of another. In vain 
did the wretched victim exclaim, you are 


«* miſtaken; it is not , who am to be put to 
death. 


* 
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BE Vor. ii. p. ee odpihinents; de- 

Aruction z ignorance; hunger; general nudity; 
ſiuch were the grand means of action made uſe 
of by the Decemvirs ;—fuch were the levers of 


| 5 their power. It was with a view gradually to 
bring about his deſired object of centering the 


ſupreme power in the hands of one perſon, that 
Robeſpierre perſuaded the convention to throw 
2 a- declaration of rights, very anarchical in 
er les, and which had been manufac- 
tured in the ſhort ſpace of only a fortnight, and 


to fabſtitute a — of powers, which 


received the name of revolutionary government. 
Theſe words were maniteſtly of contradiftory 

meaning; but of what is it not Rn to + an: 
| Sande a numerous e f | 


Vote i i. p. . r91—The contvantivn® did not 
perceive that it was thereby forging its own 
chains, and creating a maſter that would en- 
| thral it: neither was it aware of the degree of 
boldneſs and indecency, which was attached to 


th act of et and ſolemnly ſwearing to 


* * To grating ics becher e th cke of the eau. 
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maintain a dag in order. to 1 * 
aſide at the end of a fortnight. - 
Dncer the name of revolutionary government, 7 
all the.different powers became concentered in 


the committee of public welfare; over which 


| Robeſpierre long ruled with abfolute controul. 


It was then that that committee, aſſuming dic- 
tatorial power, ſent into the departments that 
multitude of feroce pro- conſuls, whom we have 
ſeen betraying, murdering. the people, whoſe 
delegates they were, and to whom they owed 


| their political exiſtence; ſometimes cauſing the 
guillotine. to accompany them on their homi- 
cidal circuits, and ſometimes declaring it to be 
in a ſtate of permanence; or, in other words, 

[ome that the executioners were not to 


allowed a moment's R from action. 


Vor. ii. p. 193.—Rome was oppreſſed with 
an almoſt uninterrupted ſueceſſion of tyrants; 
but France has been infeſted at one and the ſame 


period with a crowd of Caligulas. The pencil 
even of a Tacitus would be inadequate to paint 


the crimes, which were the conſequence of the 
monſtrous union of the feroce Robeſpierre with 


the fanguinary Couthon ; of the barbarous Bil- 
laud with the fierce Amar ; of the tiger Collot 
with Carrier, whoſe nature was equally favage z 


of the murderer Dumas with the aſſaſſin Coffin- 
hal; — not to mention the collufion of a thou- 
land other villains of ſubordinate degree. Mira- 
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beau forefaw,” no doubt, a part of all | thoſe 
horrid events, when he ſaid, that _ refed 
""_ upon 6 bed of carcaſſs.” e 


. 11. p. I 
itlelf to our 1 The tides of the ocean 


ſwelled by a number of mangled corſes, which 


murder committed to the ſecret depths of the 
Loire; —blood ſtreaming in torrents through 
every town ;—the dungeons of innumerable 
- baſtilles groaning under the weight of the vic- 
tims with which they were loaded; the ſcarf 
of death overſhading every family the threſ- 
hold of every door diſcoloured with the ſtains 


of blood — and, to fill up the meaſure of miſery 


with inſult, the word Humanity engraved on 
every monument in conjunction with that of 
death; —ſuch was the woeful aſpect of France. 
On the front of every building were written 
theſe contradictory words, liberty; fraternity; 
or death.” The laſt of theſe words, alas! 
was the only one that was not devoid of 


rapie 1 


Vor. ii. p- 195. our hand being 1240 nate 


to the taſk of tracing in ſufficiently ſtrong lines 
that long concatination of acts, equally horrid, 
infamous, and abſurd, and of conſequent events 
no leſs calamitous; we think it proper to in- 
ſert here an extract from a deſcription, as accu- 
Tate as energetic, drawn by Mallet du Pan, 


whole - 


4 hat a take, preſents ; 


7 ana 
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| whoſe ſophiſms, notwithſtanding, we are fax 


from adopting on all occaſions. He paints 
France fallen a prey to an infinite number of 
popular Neros, 'become objects of deteſtation in 
the fight of their former accomplices, and ready 
to murder any one among them, who ſhould 
venture to ſtop ſhort in the career of crime; 
boldly alſo offering inſult to laws of their own 
promulgating ; ſtopping every mouth with the 


charter of the rights of man; reſtraining the 


freedom of ſpeech, the 1 of the preſs, and 


even of thought itſelf; breaking open letters, 


violating the ſanctuary of dwellings; and finally, 


though rank Atheiſts at heart, yet loudly pro- 
claiming a Deity. That body of Neros (the 


Jacobins) does not hold its exiſtence in 1dea 


only; but it forms a real brotherhood of incen- 
| diaries and agents of inſurrection. Syſtemati» 
_ cally organized, the Jacobins have their cate- 
hifin ; have their colonels, their majors, their 
captains : the period of profeſſion in their order 


is ſtated, as alſo the duration of the novitiate 
fixed. They have their appropriate language, 


their forms of correſpondence, and athliation 
they have a coſtume, and a watch-word proper 
alſo to their order, 
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hurra of the ak * Thermider, or r End of 
the Decemwvirate. 


Vor. ii. 
among the tyrants would have been a leading 


| ow neceſſary to their plan of deſtruction: but 


uman nature admits not of equality, not even 
in the paſſion of cruelty; and the members of 
| the two committees of government were more 
or leſs ſavage in their nature. Rivalry, envy, 
diſcovered themſelves among thoſe different 


monſters: one was more bent upon murder; 


another was leſs diſpoſed to it. This one was 

poſſeſſed of impudence; that other had more 
timidity in his compoſition. 
burſt out between the leaders of the committee 
of public welfare, in conſequence of a difference 
of opinion reſpecting the ſacrifice of ſome par- 
ticular victims. That ſchiſm ſplit the Decem- 
virate into two parties, forming two Triumvi- 
rates, which ſtruggled during the ſpace of ſome 
days in order to ran each other; on one 
| ſide 


p. 201 e of frodouſnels 


A ſchiſm ſoon. 
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fide were Robeſpierre, Couthon, and Saint Juſt; 
on the other, Barrere, Collot d' Herbois, and 
Billaud Varenne, „„ 


. 204.—If the revolution has de- 


voured by turns the different oppreſſors, wha 


have ſucceeded one another on that ſlippery 


theatre, it has alſo, like Saturn in ancient fable, 
devoured its children and ſupporters. 


, IB1D.—Robeſpierre, in the mean time, ſary 


the ſtorm gathering over his head. He became 


more gloomy, more miſtruſtful, more thirſting 


after blood ; the ghaſtlineſs of his approaching 
death appeared already in his fallow cheek ; to 


uſe the fine expreſſion of Courtois; and he 


talked only of murders, arreſts, and puniſh- 
ments. Such is the fate of tyrants : he whom 
every. one fears, ends by fearing all the world, 


He endeavoured to make a breech in the na- 
tional repreſentative body, by bringing to paſs 
another day ſimilar to that of the thirty-firſt of 
May; and it was that ſcheme of making a freſh 


attack upon the body at large, that divided the 


Decemvirs, and accelerated the deſtruction of a 


horde of ſavages, the very. exiſtence of whom 
poſterity will have difficulty in conceiving. 


Since the epocha of the feaſt inſtituted by 
Atheiſts in honour of the Supreme Being, at 


which Robeſpierre, who aimed at uniting the 
patriarchal with the dictatorial character, in 
; H 2 declaring 
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declaring himſelf the leader of a ſe&, intoxi- 
| cated his vanity with the vapour of incenſe, 
which he feigned to offer to the Divinity; he 
had given orders to the accuſateur public, Fou- 
quier Thinville, to ſele& rather fewer victims 
from among. the order of . 


Vor ii. p. 206. —The eighth of Thermidor ar- 
| rived, and the execution of the plot laid for pro- 
8 ſecuting a certain number of deputies, could 
now with difficulty be further delayed, as the 
aſſaſſins, ſplit within themſelves, were no longer 
able to reſtrain their animoſity in preſence of 
each other. One of the Decemvirs, Robeſpierre, 
no ſooner appeared in the zribune, holding in 
his hand one of thoſe homicidal reports, calcu- 
lated to open the way to attacks upon the na- 
tional repreſentative body, than terror kept all 
the aſſembly ſilent; and the conteſt between 
the very tyrants themſelves was on the Point of 
| commencing. 


Vol. ii. p. 208.—It is impoſlible without 
ſhuddering to reflect on the danger to which 
Robeſpierre had expoſed the public cauſe. The 


municipality of Paris, the commander in chief _ 


of the armed force, the tribunals, the public 
opinion itſelf ;—every thing was influenced by 
the will of one man, who held in his hand the 
life and fate of the citizens. Liſts of proſcrip- 


tion were iſſued every morning from the cloſet 
of 


FE ww Þ 


of that tyrant ; who preferred adopting the cold 


atrocity of Sylla, to giving a looſe to the frantic 
paſſion of Catilina. | 
Vox. ii. p. 209.— The dagger exhibited by 
Tallien, with the intent of ſtabbing Robeſpierre, 
conveyed, as it were an electrical ſhock through 
the aſſembly. Hatred, ſuſpicion, vengeance, 
which had till then remained concentrated at 
the bottom of every heart, were become keener 


for having been pent up; and the conſpirators 


ought in prudence to have miſtruſted the effect 
of their exploſion.* _ . 27 WY I IM 
vor. ii. P- 218.—The conſpirators were at 
length about to fall beneath the ſtroke of the 
conquerors. But no that fate was yet too 


* Robeſpierre aſcended the tribune, and read a long diſcourſe, 
in which, after vaunting, as was uſual with him, his virtue; and 
complaining of being calumniated ; he pointed out the enemies of 
the people, that is to ſay; his own. He then gave ſcope to a bitter 
cenſure of all the operations of government, which he exculpated 
himſelf from having born any ſhare in for ſome time paſt. He 
declaimed ſucceflively againſt the committees of public welfare, 
general ſafety, and finances. His different charges were repelled 
with vehemence, and retorted on him by Tallien, Billaud Varenne, 
&c.; and after a violent conflict between all the conſpirators, Cou- 
thon, Lebas, Robeſpierre, the younger, Henriot, Dumas, preſident 
of the revolutionary tribunal, and others were arreſted by virtue of 


| a decree paſſed on the ſpot. The wrangling, abuſe, and violence, 


which ſucceeded in the aſſembly, we have paſſed over, in order to 
proceed to the laſt ſcene in the houſe of the commune of Paris; 
which will be found in the following Articles, 218, 220, 223 and 
in which juſtice, to a dramatic nicety, is dealt out to all the dif- 
ſerent perſons in this abominable piece. | 


H 3 honour- 


. 1 
Hhohourable for ſuch wretches 5 the death Which 


befits the flagitious, awaited them; and they 


were deſtined to become themſelves the inſtru- 
ment of encreaſing the weight of their puniſh- 
ment, hy making ineffectual efforts to put a pe- 

.Fiod to their exiſtence. Robeſpierre, who on 
the morning while the decree of impeachment 
was paſſing againſt him, holding a penknife in 


his hand, had ſeemed toſſed in all the agitation 
pf irreſolute thought, nor had dared ſtrike the 


blow, either through cowardice, or from a 


latent hope of yet being able to overcome, now 


_ diſcharged a piſtol at his head, the ball of which 

only paſſed rough the organ of ſpeech; as if 
for the purpoſe of chaſtiſing him in that part, 
the office of which he had ſo much abuſed. 
His brother, throwing himſelf from the ſum- 
mit of the Commune, drew upon him by his fall 


a load of ſufferings, which the guillotine, a pu- 


niſhment too lenient for ſo great guilt, would 
have ſpared him. Saint Juſt ſurrendered like a 
coward : on ſeeing the fituation of things .be- 
coming deſperate, he ſaid to Lebas, © Termi- 
* nate my exiſtence for me I beſeech you. 
% Poltroon !” anſwered Lebas ;—and, after a 
ſhort pauſe, adding, I have other things to 
& do,” diſcharged a piſtol through his own 
brain, which inſtantly ended him. Henriot, 
thrown headlong by Coffinhal from a lofty 
window, was found like Nero, in an obſcure 
dirty place, where he beſought in vain” that 

| ſome 


CY 
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ſome charitable hand would put a period to his 
 Julbarings. TS ; 


Vo. ii. p. 220.—All the conſpirators were 
ſeized, and ſcarcely there remained one, who 
was not wounded, bruiſed, covered with gore, 


and otherwiſe disfigured, either by the work of 


his own hands, or through the effect of popular 


fury, directed againſt him. What an exemp= 


lary leflon! What a picture! Behold Robeſ- 


Pierre, ſtretched upon a table in an outer-room 


of that committee, where but now he dictated 
laws! a deal box his pillow | wiping away with 


_ ſcraps of paper the ſanies which collected round 


his bleeding mouth; and holding in his hand 
by one of thoſe luſory effects of chance, which 
do not eſcape the obſerver's notice, the bag be- 
longing to his piſtols, on which the maker's 
addreſs, at the ſign of the Grand monargque,” 
ſeemed calculated to redouble the horror of his 
laſt moments. 


Vol. ii. p. 223.—In the afternoon of the 
tenth of Thermidor, in the ſecond year of the re- 
public, which correſponds with the eighteenth 
of July 1794, all the conſpirators were executed 


on that ſame ſpot, the y- of the revolu- 


« tion,” where they had cauſed ſo many innocent 
perſons to periſh. At the ſame time others, 
their accomplices, were put to death; among 
whom were the aid-de-camps of Henriot, and 
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the officers of his ſtaff, The whole number of 


' thoſe, who were executed on that day, amounted 


to twenty-two. Thus fell to the ground that 


Horcid ſtructure ! Thus ended the moſt dreadful 


courſe of tyranny, that ever imbrued the world 
Vol. ii. p. 228.—The painter David was 
dne of thoſe, whom a congeniality of character 


bound in cloſeſt intimacy with Robeſpierre ; 
and he claims a particular mention of him, 
among the different prodigies of ferocity of that 
time. It was he, who uſed to ſay, If I de- 


* light in blood, it is becauſe nature formed 
e me with that propenſity.” He purpoſely be- 


came a ſpectator when Deſmoulins and Danton, 


his colleagues and intimate friends, were led to 
the ſcaffold. On the ſecond of September 1792, 
at the moment when the executioners were maſ- 


ſacring the priſoners who were confined in the 


gaol of La Force, the deputy Reboul ſaw David 
tranquilly taking ſketches of the expiring vic- 
tims, as they were brought out and heaped upon 


the carcaſſes of their dead companions. © What 


* are you doing, Mr. David?” faid he. Iam 
** taking off,” replied the painter, ** the laſt 


© motions of lingering nature in thoſe vil- 


ec lians.“ | | 


Vor. ii. p. 230.— The tragical end of nearly 


all the tyrants ought naturally to deter others 


from 
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E from purſuing a Grier: career. But what avail 
examples, againſt the thirſt of grandeur and the 


intoxication of power? On the eleventh of the 


fame month, Thermidor, ſeventy-one members 


of the conſpiring commune fell beneath the axe 


of the law; and the revolutionary tribunal, that 


areopagus of executioners, Bnally iS ſuſpended 


in its functions. 


vor. . p. 232.— Exrrac of a W avid 
| by Courtois in the Name of the Commuſſioners 


appointed to examine the Papers JE in the 
"Ig of Roveſpierre: 


There is but one anſwer to ba given to 
* thoſe incredulous perſons, who cannot ven- 


„ ture to attach credit to the ſuppoſition of a 


«* conſpiracy having been laid by Robeſpierre. 


In order to ſpare them the pain of ſuſpenſe, 


% as well as to ſet their conſcience at reſt, 
0 Robeſpierre took care to ſketch out bim 
ce the plan of the plot; the firſt object of which 


ec was, gn obtain money; the ſecond, to addreſs 
1 departments; the third, to keep couriers 


* conſtantly with the commiſſaries of the dif- 


& ferent armies; the fourth, to form a federa- 
e tion of the commune of Paris with Marſeilles; 


te the fifth, to arm the Sans Culottes, and keep 
« them in pay; the ſixth, to ſuſpend every kind 
* of works, till ſuch time as the country ſhould 
8 be reſtored to a ſtate of ſafety; the 2 
cc an 


? 


19M] 


“ and laſt, to effect a change of local ſituation. 
« This laſt expreſſion eſtabliſhes a good proof 
« of the project of diſſolving the convention; 

« and was 7 

* by Lacoſte in the roſtrum of that aſſembly, 

te on the very day, or the morrow of the fall of 

« the tyrant, which imported, that fix months 


cc previous to that period, Robeſpierre bad propoſed 
« to both of the committees the ſuſpenſion of the 


5 fittings of the aſſembiy. 
Vor. ii. p- 2 : 5. [Letter to Robeſpierre.+]— 


&« You are now going to uſe all the vigilance 


- * 'This propoſal made by Robeſpierre to the two committees is 
exactly conformable with the plan ſince gay by Bonaparte, 
Had Robeſpierre haply been bred at I Ezolz-Militaire, inſtead of an 
attorney's office, and afterwards made arms his calling; he might 
have had the military ſtrength of the country at his diſpoſal, and, 
like Bonaparte, not have confined himſelf to humbly propoſing a 
meaſure, inſtead of enforcing it at the point of the bayonet. The 
views entertained by theſe two ambitious individuals are the ſame ; 
the circumſtances in which they were placed only differ. When. 
ever, the ſanguinary meaſures of the. government of Robeſpierre 


ſhall appear to Bonaparte to be the only means of maintaining his 


r; we ſhall probably ſee, or rather France will feel, that the 
Coxſul is but the Decemwvir regenerate. | 


tc Pofitis exuvits novus coluber.” 


+ This letter is contained in the ſame report of Courtois, and 1s 


. adduced by him in corroboration of the fact aſſerted, of Robeſpierre 


having concerted a plan of evaſion-with one of his truſty confidents, 
The letter, which appears to be reſponſive, is neither ſigned, nor 
dated; nor yet contains the name of the place, whence it is writ- 
ten: among other matter in it, there is an entreaty that Robeſ- 
« pierre would be perfectly eaſy as to the article which his adroit- 
« neſs had found the means of conveying, fince the commence- 
ment of his alarm,” —This article is money. 


required 


ectly coincides with the avowal made 


— — — 4 ́ — 


ü Y 


t required by the imperious neceſſity of quitting 


* a theatre, where you muſt very ſoon appear, 


and make your final exit. It is needleſs to 


* remind you of the reaſons, which conduce 
* to a belief that you are expoſed to danger: 
« for the laſt ſtep, which has juſt placed you 


on the ſeat of the preſidency, approaches you 
*© alſo to the ſcaffold; where you would ſee the 


* mob ſpit in your face, in the ſame manner it 
* did in the caſe of thoſe, who died by your 


* ſentence of condemnation. Egalite, other= 


© wiſe named Orleans, furniſhes you a lively 


* example of the truth of this aſſertion. Thus, 
* fince you have ſucceeded in amaſſing here 


ce treaſure ſufficient to enable you to ſubſiſt for 


* a long time, as well as thoſe perſons, on 
*. whoſe account I have received remittances 
oy from you 5 1 ſhall Walt your arrival with a 


« great impatience; in order that we may laugh 
together at the part you have played in the 


troubles of a nation, as credulous, as it is eager 
Cc of novelties.” | | 


Vor. ii. p. 246.—It remains to inſert here 
ſome important documents, concerning the 
events we have related. The firſt of theſe do- 
cuments affords the proof (which we engaged 
to produce,) that the Jacobins and moſt of the 
popular ſocieties were accomplices, and even 


paid for their ſervices, in executing the project 
' of putting to death all thoſe who were rich; 


and 
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and of levelling, revolutionizing, Sanſe ulotti Jong 


the nation (to make uſe of their own barbarous 
idiom.) After the ninth of Thermidor, upon 
breaking up the ſeals, affixed to the regiſters of 
the mother ſociety, were found the e 


articles : 1 


| Extract from the Regi ifer of 155 Satiety 'f Face. 
bins, Rue Honore, twenty-fifth B FUMaire, in 


5 the ſecond Year of the Republic. ; 


The committee of public welfare taking into 
conſideration, that popular ſocieties are neceſ- 
fary to the propagation of good principles, re- 


- ſolves; that the ſum of one hundred thouſand 


livres be paid to ſuch ſocieties. —Signed in the 


regiſter, Billaud Varenne, tn as Cor, : 


Barrere, Robert Lindet, 


Proofs of the Services 3 to the R epublic, 


and to the Sans Culottes, by the Mother & dociety, 
under Authority from the Antient Committees of 
ß ublic Welfare and General $ afety : 


The ſociety of the friends of liber oP, bats 
deſirous of proving their zeal for the public 
cauſe, propoſes the following plan to the 
committees of the convention. Article firſt : 


ben, through the machinations of opulent 
« perſons, troubles: ſhall be excited in any of 


© the communes; the aſſembly ſhall' inſtantly 
* declare 
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& declare them to be in a ſtate of rebellion.” 
Article ſecond: The convention invites the 


cc poor to profit of the occaſion to make war 


« againſt the rich, and to eſtabliſh order at any 


*« colt whatever,” 


Vox. ii. p. 277.—By what fatal deſtiny is 
it decreed, that the veſſel of the revolution, al- 
ready buffeted on every ſide, ſhould be inceſ- 

ſantly a prey to freſh ſtorms? After the events 


of Germinal and Praireal ;* after the diſarming 
of the old Terroriſtes, and the ſuburb of An- 
toine, a diſtrict ſo liable to deluſion; in ſhort, 


at a moment when the ſcaffold of terror had 
been juſt thrown down, and the dictatorial 


»The events alluded to were inſurrections of ſeveral ſections of 
Paris, headed by the remnant faction of Robeſpierre, which, under 
pretence of petitioning for the releaſe of its aſſociates, who had re- 


mained in priſon ſince the ninth Thermidor; but in fact with the ſole _ 


intent of diſſolving and murdering the convention, advanced tumul- 
tuouſly into the aſſembly. Theſe inſurrections Mr. Pages denomi- 
nates Thermidorian reactions, becauſe they took their riſe in con- 
ſequence of the proceedings of the convention on the ninth Ther- 
midor. The detail of the riots is needleſs, as they are but a re- 
petition in their nature of thoſe we have ſeen ſo frequently :— The 
ſuburbs of Paris, particularly that of St. Antoine, marched into the 
convention, accompanied as uſual by a legion of that Amazonian 
race of females, who have acted ſo conſtantly a part in the different 
tumults of the Metropolis and Verſailles. The aſſembly on this 
occaſion was upon the point of being butchered. Two prefidents 


of the convention, Boiſſy d'Anglas and Vernier, were ſucceſſively 


murdered in the chair of office. Several other aſſaſſinations too 
Place at the ſame time. But at length twenty factious deputies 


were arreſted, the whole ſuburb of St. Antoine was diſarmed and 


forced to ſurrender. their cannons; and finally, peace was re- 


ſtored once more to the diſtracted capital, 


a 
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| baſtilles as well as the den of Jacobins ſhut up, 


it might be expected that the hiſtorian of the 


revolution would no longer be condemned to 
the painful taſk of conducting his readers 


through a ſucceſſion of ſtorms and plots, And 
the more eſpecially might this have been pre- 


ſumed, as the convention had ordered that 


thoſe perſons, who, by their ſanguinary incite- 
ments to inſurrection, as well as by a conduct 
in every reſpe& partaking of the ſyſtem of 


terror, had given convincing age that they 


were agents of tyranny, ſhould be brought to 
trial. But human paſſions know no bounds 


except thoſe of ſatiety ; nor did the ſecret agi- 


tators of faction place any other to their crimi- 
nal deſires. France at this epocha was ſtrugg- 


ling againſt the royaliſt party, and the promo- 


ters of anarchy.* 


— 


Vor, ii, p. 280. -The year commences af- 


ter midnight with the diurnal revolution of the 


ſun, on the day of the autumnal equinox, cal- 
culated from the obſervatory of Paris. The 
year is divided into twelve months of thirty 


days each. At the end of thoſe twelve months 
ſucceed five intercalary days, neceſſary to the 


7 This conflict, which became equally virulent with the others, 
on account of the different factions which took advantage of it” to 
promote their reſpective objects, at the expence of violence and 


which preceded it, 


murder, terminated in favour of the convention, as well as thoſe 


4 


com- 
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 taſms of the diſtempered brain of the French nation. 
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EW 


completing of the ordinary annual cycle ; which 


five days do not belong to any of the months: 


they were at firſt called Sanſculottides ; but by 


a decree of the month of Fructidor 1795, that 
ridiculous denomination was ſuppreſſed, and 
they received the appellation of ſupplementary.*. 


Vor. ii. p. 299.— The two greateſt errors 


that can be imputed to the convention, are, 


doubtleſs, its having patiently endured the long 
and bloody ſway of the Decemvirs, and its hav- 
ing adopted, ſubſequent to the ninth Ther- 
midor, a too retrograde and almoſt counter-revo- 


| lutionary courſe, in liberating indiſcriminately 
all thoſe who were under confinement ; and in 


authoriſing the traffic in ſpecie by allowing the 
bank, that endleſs ſource of jobbing, to be re- 
opened. Truth alſo obliges the hiſtorian to 


We have not thought it neceſſary to give the whole of the 
diſcuſſion of Mr. Pages on this ſubjett. The adoption of the in- 
diction alluded to, and the new order of the calendar, which, be- 
fides whim, has alſo another ſource, namely, the rejection of every 
alluſion to the Chriſtian zra, is perfectly conſonant with the other 


irreligious and pragmatical inſtitutions of the French. Mr, Pages 


ſeems to have endeavoured to introduce an innovation which ſhould 
be leſs repugnant to the order of nature, by propoſing that the 
commencement of the year ſhould take date at the vernal, inſtead of 
the autumnal equinox; but his ſuggeſtion did not meet with a fa- 
vourable reception; the convention being of opinion that the zra 
of the eftabliſhment of La Republique Frangois ought to regulate 


the indiction of the avor/d, We muſt obſerve that if we have given 


lace to the mention of the article of the new indiction, it is not 


becauſe we think it deſerving of ſerious argument, but merely 


from a wiſh that it ſhould retain its rank among the wild phan- 


confeſs 


— 


confeſs that Freron,* and ſome other deputies, 


at that time influenced the convention, in the 


© - fame manner as Robeſpierre had done before 


them, and as Mirabeau had preponderated in the 
firſt conſtituent aſſembly. O how imbecile is 
the human ſpecies ! how frequently do the pro- 
ceedings of numerous aſſemblies excite the in- 


On the mention of Freron, we cannot avoid inſerting here the 
following letter, written by him during his proconſulate in one of 
the departments; which Mr. Pages has given the public in his 
work, vol. ii. p. 472. We ſubjoin alſo a ſhort paſſage from Mr, 
- Pages's Hiftory of the Revolution, which immediately follows the 
letter, and relates to the adminiſtration of the ſame proconſut. - 


Letter dated the ſixth of Nivoſe—ſecond year of the republic. 1 
Things go on well here; we have retained twelve thouſand 
4 maſons. BE the adjacent departments, to demoliſh and raſe the 
4 city. We cauſe two hundred heads to be ſtruck off daily ſince 
aber.. n og] 
1 Signed, Freron. 


A proclamation was then iſſued, requiring all good citizens to 
repair to the Field of Mars, under pain of death for non-compliance. 
On their arrival they were forthwith muſtered and ſhot. Such is 
the brief hiſtory of that fact, + Ed et 5 
5 In the report of Courtois, from which we have given extracts in 
the Articles, vol. ii. p. 232, 235, are contained convincing proofs 
of the diabolical inventions of cruelty, by which the proconſuls in 


the different departments effected murders and maſſacres ; ſuch as 


the veſſels uſed by Carrier in la Vendee, called gabares; which by 
an _— contrived in the keel, ſunk ſuddenly with thoſe on 
board. Theſe murders received the appellation of zoyades ; 
thoſe, invented by the ſame Carrier, and which he termed repub- 
lican marriages, are of too ſhocking a nature to be related; we 


therefore paſs them in ſilence, as well as various other ſpecies of 


cruelties, praftiſed in the departments by the agents of the revo- 
lationary government, inveſted with the power, and decorated with 


the name of Proconſuls, „ 


c 


| dignation 


+ 


Hghation, mid more often the pity of 'the- phi 
loſopher! we have ſeen the people, we pow 
ſeen; Ts convention, ſoaring in that inſtance na 
higher than the level of the people, patientix 
endure the arbitrary government of a Marat, a 
Robeſpierre; nor endeavour to put a ſtop to 
the effulion of human blood. We have ſeen 
them tamely looking on, while a ſeries of revo- 
| lutionary crimes was taking place, at the de- 
5 ſcription of which Tacitus himſelf, however 
uſed to pourtraying the court of Nero, would 
have felt his pen recoil, If Cæſar enſlaved 
Rome and its ſenate, he was at leait not un- 
| worthy of his triumph. But to ſtoop beneath 
| | the yoke of a Marat, to bleed by the poniard of 
. a Robeſpierre, was the very height of infamy 
| and weakneſs. We have beheld the people and 
the convention firſt paying divine honours ta 


0 Marat and Mirabeau, and then treating them 
2 with every mark of ignominy and contempt. 
1 It muſt indeed be owned that the convention 
"27 has never exhibited but the alternate triumph 
” of one faction over another; and that its ope- 
as rations have oftener been the effect of paſſion, 
by than the reſult of deep reflection, dictated by 
„ the love of the public welfare, And in this 
b- point of view it appears to be the effect of a 
& || fingularly lucky turn of chance, that the ſtrug- 


vo- gles of ſo many contending factions ſhould — 

hiherto terminated favourably for the people : 
4: buy the reaſon of this may perhaps be found in 
ON | I the 
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tho neoeſſity, under which an oppoſite por lay, 
in order to overcome its adverſary, of gaining 
the people on its fide; which could only be 
effected by propoſing to the body of the con- 
vention meaſures, * en public 1 
: for a numerous y of people, taken 1 
2 is generally under "ag — 1 
upright motives; and its intentions are pure. 
The leaders of party alone are culpable for all 
the errors into which they inſidiouſly lead the 
ſhoepiſh multitude © 


Vo. ii. p. 303.— Holland, Switzerland, and 
North America waded through blood to the at- 
tainment of liberty. But the ſtruggle in thoſe 
caſes was confined to two parties: the enemies 
and the partizans of the prince, from whoſe 
government thoſe provinces revolted, conſti- 
tuted the only contending intereſt. Whereas 
with us, there exiſt a hundred different deſcrip- 
tions of malecontents, and conſequently of per- 
ſons,. conſpiring, both directly and indirectly, 
againſt their opponents. Factions have more- 
over ariſen among the very parties that were 

the moſt cordial in the cauſe of the revolution ; 
and to that fource may be traced all thoſe plots | 
which have taken their turn in endleſs ſuc- 2 
ceſſion. LETS. ODOR, 1 

Vol. ii. p. 304.— Anarchy, which ſeldom 
fails of working its own deſtruction, 15 we 8 2 

| over- 
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ver- 


| neral calamity or revolution, 


% WL 
hovering over this vaſt empire. | Never did fuel 
triumphant ſucceſſes attend us abroad; never 


did ſo many dangers and calamities ſcourge us 


at home: this ſimultaneous contraſt of fortune 


forms one of the moſt fingular features of out 


revolution. We may truly ſay with the poet, 
ly greateſt foes, Rome, are within thyſelf,” 
Immortal republic ! what a harveſt of glory 
and felicity will be thine, if thou canſt but ſup- 
preſs diſcord within thyſelf, and make the port 
of ſafety, victorious over thy foes abroad, and 


thy enemies, ſtill more formidable, at home! 


Muſt our pen be for ever dipped in the deadly 
waters of Phlegethon? And ſhall we never have 
other ſubjects to treat of, than the contention 
of all the furies, and the diſcord of the infernal 


regions? O when ſhall we be enabled to give 


ſolace to our readers, and to pour balm into our 
boſom, by drawing the conſolatory picture of 
the general re- union of the minds, hearts, and 


will of our countrymen ? 9 


Vor. ii. p. 330.—lIt is owing to this,“ that 


we have ſeen a people, by nature gentle, humane, 


and gifted with ſenſibility, converted into a 
nation of cannibals ;—it is owing to this, that 


x . Alluging to an obſervation of Mr. Barthelemy in his Auachanffs, 
ins the change which takes place in the character, manner, 
and principles, of a nation, in conſequence of any great and ge- 
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| iſtics. and; urbanity have diſappeared from 
among us, to give place to notions deſtructive 
of all ſocial order. The French have even 
carried their deluſion ſo far as to per ſuade 
themſelves that indigence and beggary were 
adequate ſubſtitutes for probity and patriotiſm; 
and that it was adviſable to entruſt the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs to thoſe, whoſe neceſ- 
ſities might expoſe them to the temptation 
of violating integrity; and in whom ignorance 
and deficieney of education conſtituted a total 
incapacity for public buſineſs. The infatuation 
of our countrymen, leading them to ſubſtitute 
erroneous and abſurd notions to the ſage maxims 
both of ancient and modern legiſlators, has di- 
rected their exertions to the overthrowing at 
once of every received inſtitution, while it left 
them regardleſs of creating a new order of 
things. Sound policy on the contrary requires, 
that innovation ſhould be admitted with cau- 
tion, and its progreſs effected by flow gradation. 
Impreſſed with an idea that the arm of govern- 
ment, or rather the revolutionary torrent, would 
bear down all reſiſtance; the French have- ur- 
ſued an extraordinary line of conduct, which 
has repeatedly put the public cauſe at ſtake, and 
finally ſo exhauſted the country, that poſterity 
will have difficulty in believing hereafter the 
debilitated condition, to which France was re- 
duced. They have ſought alſo to perſuade us, 
that * held no . place in govern- 
ment ; 
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ment; that Aiſeipline might be diſpenſed with 
in the army, and that experience was not re- 


quiſite in a general; that it was adviſable to de- 
{troy commerce, in order to cruſh the conſe- 


quence aſſumed by the merchant; that the peo- 


ple ought to be privy to every deliberation, and 
to be agents in every public tranſaction. Trained 


to theſe principles, the people, eſpecially the 


inhabitants of the country, do not fail to pro- 
pagate the doctrine of anarchy, and to throw off 
the reſtraint of law, as often as it thwarts the 


ſecret views of their private intereſt. Thus the 


labourer becomes the keeneſt enemy of the ſyſ- 


tem of paper currency, and the moſt formidable 
partizan of a counter- revolution; for the reaſon 


that, being admitted to a ſhare in the adminiſ- 


tration of. affairs, he either over-rules, or en- 
tirely paralyzes the action of thoſe among his 


colleagues, who happen not to be labourers 


like himſelf. In obſerving on this head, that 


neither liberty nor republican government can 
exiſt, without a perfect ſubmiſſion to the eſta- 
bliſhed laws, we are naturally led to take. notice 
of a. fine fimile in the Anachar/is of Mr. Bar- 
He compares the laws to a palm 
tree, which equally diffuſes nouriſhment by its 


thelemy. 


fruit to all thoſe who reſt beneath the ſhade of 
its boughs. May the acceptance of the conſti- 
tution of 1795 enable us alſo to take reſt under 
the tutelar ſhade of the laws; and realize at 


kt the inebriating viſion of all the benefits, 


3 DE 3 which 


— 


7” 1 


ien s free people may enjoy without falling : 


into anarchy ! May the freſh troubles, which, 
accompanied with the moſt alarming ſymptons, 
already begin to open on our view, 55 of which 


we ſhall ſhortly have to give an account, re- 
of the ocean, which 
Tontinue after a ſtorm, "UE" the n "videos | 


ſemble only thoſe roarings 
ng of its ' dying pts 


”- 
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| Revolution the Eleventh, | 


Arceptance of the Conflitution of 1795. 


Noa. M N 91 Ib. dons af ids 


_ Exiſtence of the national convention are at 
length arrived; and we have attained the p 
| Tiod, ſo ardently defired by every 1 oy citizen, 


the accept 


| which brings with it the event 


tance of the conſtitution. Oh, twentieth x9 
. Fructidor ! moſt ſolemn day, appointed for the 
ratification of the great act which is to proclaim 


the ee of the people of France] happy 


3 


7 


? 


- 
1 


— 


[ng 1 


conciliating moment !. when every envenomed 
paſſion ought to be laid aſide; when all ſenti- 
ments of vengeance ought to change their ma- 
lignant nature; the hideous monſter faction 


ought to be ſacrificed at the altar of patriotiſm; 


the bonds of the moſt tender fraternity ſhould 
be twined in cloſeſt union; and when we ought 


to preſent to the admiring world the awful and 
majeſtic example of a great people united by 
the gentleſt feelings of ſympathy under the 
— law. k | DS 


'® For the effafions of this tender fraternity this union of the 
gentleſt feelings of ſympathy, we refer our Readers to the account 
of the tumults, aſſaſſinations, &c. contained in the following Arti- 


cles, under rhe head of the twelfth revolution, eſpecially in the 


Article 343. 
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Vox. ii. p. 341 — The convention in pre- 
ſenting the conſtitution of 1795 for the acce 
ance of the French nation, ſubmitted alſo for 
its Ianction the two famous decrees of the fifth 
and thirteenth Fructidor ; according to which, 
the convention was to be renewed only. to the 
extent of a third part of its number, at the en- 
ſuing election of members. Thoſe decrees met 
with the moſt vehement oppoſition; particu- 
brly at Paris. 


Vor. ii. p. 343 —The es FR 3 ſome 
time had openly recommended the diſſolution 
of the convention; and ſome of them had even 
gone ſo far as to adviſe its being murdered. The 
moſt virulent writings againſt the afſembly were 

| hawked about the ſtreets. The deluded ſec- 
tions, after proceeding to declare their fittings 
1 paſſed mandatory decrees, iſſued 
EUV | | 1 * . 


6 1 f 8 : | / + 
| 9 3 1 6; 
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_ proclamations of a contrary tendency to thoſe 
of the convention, and conſtituted themſelves 
in every point the rivals of the repreſentatives 
of the people. Theſe at length ordered the 
ſections to cloſe their fittings ; and in the ſame 
| decree enjoined the electors to adjourn their 
meeting, for the purpoſe of nominating the 
deputies of the new legiſlature, to the twentieth 
of Vendemiaire. The convention paſſed attain= 
ders againſt all ſuch preſidents and ſecretaries of 
the different aſſemblies, as ſhould infringe that 
law. The electors perſiſted in contumaciouſly 
> diſobeying the decree ; and it was not long be- 
. fore the concerted-plot broke out with vigour. 
r On the thirteenth Vendemiaire, [fourth year] 
a the ſections in revolt, and among the reſt, thoſe 
, of Lepelletier, the French theatre, heretofore 
E called the ſection of Marat or the Cordeliers, 
- and La Butte des Moulins, ordered the drums to 
t beat to arms; and a body of thirty thouſand 
- | men, compoſed of both infantry and cavalry, 
marched againſt the convention. The committees 
of government, having acquired experience at 


2 the coſt of ſo many fatal examples, were for 
n this once prepared for the event: a camp had 
: been pitched in the neighbourhood of Paris; 
ne to which precaution may be aſcribed the ſalva- 
re tion of the country. The troops of the ſec- 
c- tions were without cannons; all the field pieces, 
gs of which they were poſſeſſed, having been deli- 
ed vered up to the convention, as we have ſeen in 


the 


dreſs to the patriats of 1789; who without delay 
rallied round her. Many ſections alſo, among 
others, that of the ſuburb of Antoine, that very 
diſtrict, which not long before had been | dif 


| length come, when Frenchmen were about to 
ſhed the blood of their countrymen.* The 
troops of the ſections of La Butte des Moulins, 


: 8 - 
5 . . %, 
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the account of the pre 


ng. events, at the time 


C339 


of the diſatming of the ſuburb of Antoine, 


The convention in this predicament made an ad- 


armed by order of the convention herſelf, flock- 
ing to her aſſiſtance, offered their perſons as a 
rampart to the repreſentatives of the people 
againſt their aſſailants. The fatal hour was at 


and Lepelletier were the firſt who fired; the re- 


publicans returned fire; battle was given in three 


ifferent parts of the town; and the greateſt 


ſlaughter enſued on the quay of Voltaire, and in 


the Rae Honore. 


© © Mr. Pages here forgets himſelf—ho mentions Frenchmen 


ſhedding their countrymens? blood as a circumſtance of novelty z— 


what have they been doing ever fince the year 1799, but cutting 


ene another's throat; except when they were employed in cut- 
i os; throat of ſuch of their neighbours as choſe to ſuffer them 
8 2 S 3 beg 


I The convention weathered alſo this form; and, once more 


affoat, waits another ſquall. | 
The difputes and different arguments on the ſubject of the two 


_. decrees, which ſerved as a pretext to this revolution, are much too 
tedious, as well as the detail of the ſanguinary events too monoto- 


nous, to admit of their being placed in this work, which is 

protracted to a greater length than was at firſt intended. By the 

ve Article 343, it will ſuffice that the Reader be informed of the 
: dee 
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Vox. ii. p. 451-—We muſt draw a veil over 
that epocha;—an amneſty, a general and reci- 
procal oblivion muſt form a barrier againſt the 
approach of freſh troubles, the rife of new ani- 
moſities, the repetition of acts of vengeance, 
Me pant for peace, as the greateſt of our wants; 
we ftand yet more in need of it in our domeſtic 
than in our foreign relations: and by thoſe 
conciliatory methods only are its bleſſings to be 


* 
— 


» 


Vol. ii. p. 371.—On the fourth Brumaire 
the national convention, conformable to a de- 
cree of the thirtieth Vendemiaire, declared its 
ſeſſion ended, &c. — — wm — — 2 


— 


- Vor. ii. p. 372.— The convention on the 
fame fourth Brumaire, and immediately after it 
had declared its ſeſſion terminated, conſtituted 
itſelf an elective body, under the preſidency of 
the ſenior member, — — — — — = 
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Vol. ii. p-. 373.—If the legiſlative body do | 
not ſeek to uſurp the executive part of govern- q 
ment; if ambition, intruding itſelf into the di- 


F 


re | | 7 
pretences, which gave occaſion to a ition of the tumults and 
murderous — he has ſo oſten Non, cid by the following Arti- 
cle 35 T, it will alſo ſuffice, if he be informed that the eruption of | 
the volcano is over for the moment; and that we have the wiſhes f 
of Mr. Pages for ſecurity, that the combuſtible matter will lie 
quiet in the bowels of the mountarn. | | 
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do not interrupt that harmony, which 


ought to ſubſiſt between its members and the 


legiſlative body; if diſunion do not ſlide in 


among the directors; if the majority of the two 
councils continue to be republican in its prin- 


eiples; if no attempt be made to extend the 
boundaries of the republic; and finally, if to 
conciliate the coafidence, rather than excite the 
alouſy of ſurrounding} nations, conſtitute the 
main object of policy;—there is no degree of 
proſperity and glory, at which 255 F rench na- 
you may 1 not arrive.“ Eng ee. OTIS 


Vor. ii. p- 380.—A new order af; * 


5 now preſents itſelf before us. From the aſnes 


of expiring anarchy ariſes a juſt, firm, and ſta- 


ble government. The complexion of the exe- 
' eutive directory indicates, that thoſe who are 
at the helm of power, incapable of ſtooping to 
compound with faction, or enter into the petty _ 
politics of party, will confine their views to an 


equal and watchful circumſpection towards 


them all, and to the general object of putting a 
ſtop to their contentions. It appears likely 


that the legillative body” will long continue to 


In this catalogue of contingencien addreſſed to the faithful 
hins, (who have it not in their nature to conform to any one of 


the conditions,) Mr. Pages appears not to have foreſeen the very 
important one of Bonaparte ſuddenly returning from ene to - 
throw down the whole fabric of ee two councils, b u, 


Future proſperity, glory, &c. 


be 


FLY 
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be divided into two parties: we would gladly 
believe that both of them equally deſire a tepub- 


lican form of government; and differ only in 


their opinion as to the means of eſtabliſhing it. 


Fortunately for the public cauſe, the moſt per- 
fect harmony ſeems to reign between the two 


councils, and the executive directory. It is to 
be hoped, that, in commencing the hiſtory of 
their labours, we ſhall have to deſcribe only a 
juſt government, the ambition of which will be 


directed alone to healing the yet green wounds 
of the French nation, and to bringing about a 


peace; the want of which is univerſally felt: 
ſo that, to complete the fingularity of our 


revolution, and to render it in every reſpect 
unlike that of any other people; anarchy, 


which almoſt invariably conduces to deſpotiſm, 
will, in our caſe, on the contrary, have proved a 
mean of procuring to us real liberty; that is to 


ſay, a good form of government, and equitable 
laws. We have found with Plato, that a ſtate. 
can neither be happy under arbitrary power, 


nor proſper in a condition of too great indepen- 


dence. 


It has been ſeen that the convention, as ſoon 


as it had declared its ſeſſion ended, formed it- 
ſelf into an elective body. The members of 
the two councils were no ſooner nominated, 
and their ſanctions conſtituted, than the coun- 


- ® Vide Article 372. 
eil 
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ell of five — haſtened to the formation of 


the executive power. The citizens Rewbel, 
Lareveillece-Lepaux, ane Letourneur (de la 
Manche, ) and Syeies were ehoſen directors; and, 


upon Syeies declining to accept the offi, Card 


oor was e in his ſtead. 


+ A ii. p. d copublican bannt 
gina of 1795 has not been the object of thoſe 


emphatical demonſtrations of — — which 
were laviſhed unthinkingly on that of 17913 


neither has it been born into the middle of the 


legiſlative body by the keeper of the archives, 


eſcorted by a guard, and attended by a proceſ- 


ſion of twenty-four reverend old men; nor has 
it been led about in triumph like that of 1793. 
in an ark, which the event ſince proved to 


been in a manner its ſepulchral urn. Leſs en- 
thufiaſm and more ſolid eſteem are the backer 
lot of the conſtitution of 1795. 


'® The conflitution of 1795 underwent alſo che pageant ſolemni- 

| b wn above deſcribed ; as Mr. Pages himſelf tells us in the ſecond 

volume of his hiſtory, p. 387, viz: ** The book, containing the 

& conſtitution (of 1795), hat holy ark of the rights of a great 

people, was born in pomp in a car, covered with a rich 

* fringed with gold, &. May at length all theſe auguſt ſolem- 
1 nities, theſe lofty feaſts, ſo unite the French nation, that it may 

N FV to combat op- 

« preſſion 

Theſe pantomical farges, which Mr. Pages terms auguſt ſolem- 


nities, are 10 Indicrous ; that, knowing as we do, the irreverend 


manner in which' the French look upon every thing appertaining 
to religious hittory, we ſhould not be without harbouring a ſuſpi- 

cion, that their meanin Sic all theſe ſhows, 6 he no other than 
a burtelque on the Mo 0 inſtirutions of the ar 


Vor. 
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in EE ii. p. 428.— The labourer, too far em- 
oldened in conſequence a the revolution, and 


- much favoured: by its 8 (for tho 


nds in a great 
meaſure on a certain a of circum- 


proſperity of an huſpandman 


ſtances) is become the mighty lord of the revo- 


lution; he has diſcovered, in its moſt hideous 


ſtate of nudity, and under a form of greater fe- 
rocity, all the egotiſm, all the hardneſs of heart, 
and the cupidity, poſſeſſed by the wealthy part 


of mankind. The peaſant has manifeſted more 
aſperity of character, and ſhown himſelf to be 


more inſolent, more unſociable, more truly ar- 


bitrary in his nature, than even the greateſt 
enemy of the revolution could have hoped he 
5 have done. The countryman would 


gladly enjoy all the advantages, reſulting from 


the revolution, and leave the cities to ſuſtain 
the burthens, attendant on it. The goverment 
of France will never ſucceed in obtaining the 

reſtoration of peace, and the enjoyment of plenty 


in the interior of the country, till the labourer 


ſnall be forced to obey the dictates of the law. 


Rouſſeau ſays, that man is by nature good, 


and that it is only men, linked together by 


<« the bonds of ſociety, that are wicked.” But 
the conduct of huſbandmen and farmers would 


induce us, on the contrary, to believe, that man 


is born wicked, and diſcovers his depravity 
when his intereſt requires it; and that he is 
meliorated as ſoon as he enters into W 
© 


Los 


We meet TY more langue and humanity 
in the civilized fellowſhip'of towns, than among 
the inhabitants of the plains, where man leads 
a more ſequeſtered life, And conſequently i is ina 
5 more e to that of nature. | 


Iva! 3 ii. p. i a long as 8 dregs of 

the revolution ſhall continue to be ſtirred 
and motions ſhall. be made in the aſſemb 4 
tending to envenom the different factions, and 
to throw the balance of power on the fide of 
the legiſlative part of government, our diviſions 
and calamities will never ceaſe. Our opinion 
on this head derives corroboration from the 
effect, ſeen to have been produced by the motion, 
made by Jourdan, and ſeconded by Iſnard, tend- 
ing to cauſe the appointment of a commiſſion, 
charged with forming a report on the actual 
ſtate of the troubles in the Southern Provinces; 
which motion has proved a firebrand of diſcord, 
thrown into the legiſlative body. The rage of 
party was in conſequence. re-kindled in the 
South; where, on one fide the royaliſts were 
put in motion, and the homicidal Song of the 
Reveil du Peuple, again heard every where, 
became the ſignal, at which blood flowed 
afreſh, and many commiſſaries or agents of 
the executive power were maſlacred in different 
communes: on another fide, the oppoſite party, 
that is to toy, the Eonar the e the 
Anar- 
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| Anarchiftes,* redoubled their degree of ardour 


62+. 8 | a 
's 


» Vor. ii. p. 454.— Such is the advantage of 


* 


a good government, that it fetters the paſſions, 
and renders the fury of party impotent. The 
moment is doubtleſs not far diſtant, when the 
hiſtorian may ſtop his melancholy.pen, and — 
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Conſpiracy of Babeuf, Drouet, and others, 


5 


b Vol. ti; p. 460.— The details, which we are 


about to give of the conſpiracy of Babœuf, 


Drouet, Ricords, Laignelot, and other of their 
accomplices, will expoſe to light all the depth 


and boldneſs of the actors in it. A committee 


of inſurrection was appointed, for the purpoſe 
of directing the execution of the plot; and an 


48 Exaltds, Exclufifs, Anarchiſtes, (different ſpecies of the ſame 


genus, Jacobins,) are all defined by Mr. Pages, in various parts 
of his work; but we cannot trouble our Reader by repeating their 


reſpective ſhades of diſtinction. 
+ We muſt here interrupt Mr. Pages in his conjeQures; he 
views the period of tranquillity in France through the ſtrong lens 
of his imagination; whereas the faithful mirror of truth and rueful 
experience ſhows it ta be even at this day farther removed than 
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body, and all the conſtituted powers of 


fg 
"» 


| poverhment, The re-eftabliſhment of the anar- 


chieal conftitution of 1793 furniſhed the ſpe- 
eious pretext for riſing; and now, as in Ven- 
demigire, it was under the diſguiſe of freedom, 
that liberty was about to be deſtroyed; and in 


- the name of the ſovereignty of the people, that 


the people were on the verge of being more en- 


Laved. The ſhort ſpace of half an hour was 
the time allowed for giving the blow; and the 


police itſelf, according to the concerted plan, 
was to become the involuntary medium of ſignal 
for attack, by means of a bell, which is rung 


* 


in __ ſection at a ſtated time of day. for the 


purpoſe. of directing the ſtreets to be ſept, 


At the found of that bell, the conſpirators, 


forming themſelves into {mall parties, were to 
enter certain houſes; and at one and the ſame 
moment to ſtab ſuch repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, as well as magiſtrates, as were ſpecified in 
a Iſt which was delivered to them. That maſ- 
facre being effected, thoſe ſmall parties were to 
meet at a rallying point agreed on, in order to 
march in a formidable body againſt the direc - 
tory; whoſe whole force of defence at that 


dime would have conſiſted of the uſual guard 


* — to it by the conſtitution, ſtrengthene 
rhaps at moſt by a battalion of infantry, and 


a ſmall body of horſe, It is afferted that the 
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eohſpirators had even taken meaſures for poſs 
feiſing themitelves of a certain number of can- 


nons, ſo as to arrive at the Luxembourg, the 
palace of the directory, ſtrengthened by a train 


of artillery. About one. thouſand five hundred 
deſerters, either from the legion of the police of 
Paris, or from other. corps, quartered at the 


houſes of confederates, who, being all either 
Jacobins, or members of the revolutionary com- 


mittees, had habited their new inmates in plain 
elothes; a multitude of perſons of divers de- 
partments, who had been included in the late 
amneſty, and the broken remnant of the re- 
volutionary army, were to form the main body 
of that infernal hoſt; whoſe whole views were 


centered folely in the plundering of Paris, as 


the object and recompenſe of their exertions, 


An order fell into the hands of thoſe, whoſe 


deſtruction was thus planned, ſigned Drouet, 
and addreſſed to the dae cs of the powder 


Foe e requiring him to deliver cartridges 
a 


other articles of ammunition to the com- 
mander in chief of the army of the peoples 
which commander we may preſume to have 


been no other than general Roſſignol, whoſe 


bad manœuvres in the Vendean war were 
brought in charge againſt him by the valiant, 


but unfortunate, Philippeaux, Drouet and his 
accomplices-have been ſince brought before the 
high national court of judicature, where pro- 


ceedings are now carrying on, in order to the 
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| 8 being heard. The genius of France and 
of liberty prevailed in rendering abortive this 


conſpiracy; the exploſion of which, according 
to the concerted plan, was to have taken place 


on the nineteenth of Floreal (in the fourth 


year). Immortal glory to him, by name Griſel, 
who diſcloſed the latent Ee to > the miniſter 


a« reed 


| Conſpiracy of raider. 


Vor. ii. p. 465. —We hall not dwell long on 
the conſpiracy of the twenty- fourth Fructidor 
(fourth year;) which may be conſidered only as 
a conſequence of that of Babœuf. In the night 
between the twenty- fourth and twenty- fifth 


Fructidor, a body of about five hundred men, 


armed with piſtols and ſabres, iſſuing from di- 
vers public houſes, formed themſelves into ſe- 


veral corps, and marched towards the camp of 


Grenelles, near Paris, exclaiming, The con- 
« ſtitution of 1793 for ever l Death to the ty- 
* rants! Death to the directory and two coun- 


cils! The centinels, on hearing thoſe vocife- 


rations, ſtood upon the defenſive, and returned 
by muſquet ſhot the attacks of their aſſailants; 


who had already wounded many of the ſoldiers, 
| ia 
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in endeavouting to force their paſſage into the 


camp. Both infantry and cavfllry were now 
rouſed; and, iſſuing in their ſhirts from the 


tents, ruſhed upon the conſpirators, with that 


courage, which has ever formed their charac- 
teriſtic. They forced numbers of them to 
gnaw the ground, and took forty priſoners. 
The camp obtained great honour. on this occa- 
fion, in thus averting the effect of a conſpiracy, 

formed by perſons of the moſt infamous deſcrip- 


tion of beings;—abettors of anarchy, and men 
living by plunder and murder; whoſe mode of 


reaſoning with themſelves was thus: What 


© matters it to us whether general deſtruction 


* take place or not? we know ourſelves to be 
te guilty of enormous crimes; and our beſt 
chance of eſcaping condign puniſhment is in 


„ overthrowing all order, and in laying every 


e thing waſte by fire and ſword.” The miſ- 


carriage of this execrable conſpiracy was the 
effect of a ſtruggle of only twenty minutes du- 
ration. | | 


Vol. ii. p. 508.—The Reader will no doubt 


bear in his mind the numerous revolutions, 
which are compriſed within our revolution; 


and which conſtitute ſo many diſtinct and lead- 
ing epochas in it. We have had the revolution 


of the fourteenth of July; that of the fifth and 


ſixth of October; that of the acceptance of the 


conſtitution of 1791; that of the tenth of 
OY | Auge 
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Auguſt ; that of the proclamation of the repub- 
lic, or the abolition of monarchy ; that of the 
murder of the king; that of the thirty-firſt of 
May, the epocha of the Decemvirate; that of 
the conſtitution of 1793 that of the revolutio- 
nary government, which immediately ſucceded 
it; that of the ninth of Thermidor; that of 
the conſtitution of 1795; that of the decrees 
of the fifth and thirteenth Fructidor. bo: 
Ss far extends the enumeration made by Mr. 
Pages of revolutions, counter-revolutions, inſur- 
rections, conſpiracies, aſſaſſinatione, murders, maſ- 
facres, uſurpations, tyranny.—What an Appendix 
to the OR — is nod propernc # / 


Errata. 


Page 73, line 10, (note) 8 potver place a comma. | 
- , (note) after chief conſul, place a fern. 
a 92, — 3, (note) for if we take trouble, read if we take the nul. 
== 101, — 8, (note) for finances, read finance. 


«= 21. - 12, (note) fot VNR _ read republique Francoiſe, 
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